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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE DEACON’S DIPLOMACY. 


IERCELY the squire was limping to and fro, be- 
tween his office-room and Mrs. Peternot’s kitchen, 
compressing his lips, and striking the floor every 
now and then with his cane, as he exclaimed, “ He 
shall lay in jail! I’ll prosecute him! State’s 
prison ’s too good for him !” — when his wife called 
from the window, “Squire! squire! Here’s 
Deacon Chatford, jest drove up; beckonin’ and 
hollerin’ !” 

“What now, I wonder?” said Peternot, as he put on 
his hat and went out, frowning, to meet his neighbor. 
“Wal! what is it, deacon ?” 
“T’ve thought of a plan,” said Mr. Chatford, hur- 
riedly.. “Get in here; we ’ll talk as we ride. There’s 
not a minute to lose! ° 
“ What plan ?”” demanded the stern old squire. 
“For settling the difficulty.” 
“The. diffikilty can’t .be settled, unless. peradventur’ 
the boy gives up the money.” ‘ 
“That’s just it!” cried the deacon. “He said he 
was willing to give it up; and now it has fallen into 
my hands.” 
“The treasure? in your hands?” exclaimed Peternot, limping quickly 
towards the buggy. 
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“That is,” said the deacon, remembering his wife’s injunction; to use a 
little worldly wisdom on the occasion, — “ yes, I may say, in my hands, for 
I know where it is ; I’ve secure possession on’t; and I’ve resolved — 
But jump in! jump in! for we must overhaul Sellick before he delivers the 
boy up at the jail.” 

“Wal, wal! This sounds like !— Wife! wife!” called Peternot, “hand 
out my gre’t-cut! May be cool ridin’. —In your hands? The best news 
yit! It*s comin’ out right, arter all! But, as you say, we must ketch 
Sellick ’fore he gits to the jail; the case’ll haf to go to the gran’ jury, 
if we don’t. — Wife ! wife! can’t ye step quick for once?” 

Mrs. Peternot did “step quick for once”; out came the overcoat, and 
into it went the stiff-jointed old man. Then away rattled the buggy with 
the two neighbors seated side by side. 

“Ketch ’em ’fore they git to the jail, and I can manage Judge Garty,” 
said Peternot. “But I must have some guarantee that the coin will be 
actooally restored to me, if I git the boy off.” 

“If you require any other guarantee than my word of honor,” began the 
deacon— “Get up, Maje! go ’long!” 

“That ought to be enough; sartin, sartin! pervided you’re sure you can 
put me into clear possession of the money, without any peradventur’ about 
it. Where is it? at your house ?” 

“It was brought to my house half an hour ago by two of the Huswick 
boys. And that reminds me,” said the deacon, “one of the conditions is, 
that you shall withdraw your complaint against Hank and Cub. I forgot 
to mention that.” 

“If they ’ve re’ly gi’n up the booty — but I can’t quite see into ’t!” said 
Peternot. “It don’t seem like the Huswick tribe to part with plunder once 
fairly in their hands, for fear of a writ out arter ’em. Must be they don’t 
know the vally of the coin.” 

“Very likely!” said the deacon, dryly. “At any rate, they have sent 
it to me, and commissioned me to make their peace with you.” And he 
whipped up old Maje again. 

“That seems fair. Though I own I’ve had my mind set on punishin’ 
on ’em, the rogues! They swindled me out of five dollars, when they 
carried the coin home for me ; but I s’pose I can afford to forgive ’em that. 
So I say, if I don’t find they ’ve kep’ back a part of the treasure, I'll agree 
to drop the complaint.” 

“And another thing, squire!” said the artful deacon. “You must do 
the right thing by the boy ; you must do something handsome for Jack.” 

“Yes, yes! sartin!” said Peternot. “I’ll make him a present; can’t 
say jest what, but somethin’ liberal, somethin’ fair and liberal, deacon, I 
promise!” The deacon had to turn away to hide the smile on his features. 
He did not press Peternot, to know what that “something fair and lib- 
eral” might be ; but gave his attention to urging on old Maje’s paces, fear- 
ing to mar a good matter by speaking a word too much. Would not Mrs. 
Chatford give him a little credit for “gumption” after this? Had he not 
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managed the affair with the sagacity of an accomplished politician? He 
began to wonder a little at the stupidity he had shown on some previous 
occasions, 2 man of his diplomatic ability; thinking particularly of the 
manner in which he had given Kate’s half-dollar to the jeweller, instead of 
Jack’s. 

“Strange how I could have made such a blunder!” he remarked, inad- 
vertently, to the squire. 

“ What blunder?” cried the squire, quickly. Poor Mr. Chatford saw that 
he was on the point of letting qut the very secret he had prided himself 
on keeping ; and he lost faith in his “ gumption ” on the spot. 

“QO, I’m such a terrible absent-minded man!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
forever forgetting something. Remember how I drove over to the Basin 
that Saturday night, and walked home, never thinking of the horse and 
buggy, till next morning, when we thought they had been stolen, and had 
that famous hunt for the thieves? That’s the way Jack came to live with 
us. Pippy arrested him, and brought him home, and he has been with us 
ever since,” Mr. Chatford went on, congratulating himself on having steered 
clear of the dangerous rock. ‘Get up, Maje! don’t be so blamed lazy! 
There’s my nephew, Syd Chatford, crossing the road; Ill ask him if he 
has seen ’em pass.” 

“T heard he had applied for the winter’s school in our deestrict,” said the 
squire. “I hope you won’t forgit my nephew’s claims. It’ll help clear 
up all these diffikilties, and make us better neighbors than ever, if you'll 
bear in mind that Byron was the fust to apply, and give him a trial.” 

“T7ll do what I can,” replied the deacon; “for, really, I don’t consider 
Syd just the man for the place, though he is my nephew. — Here! hello! 
Syd!” Syd, who had crossed the street, and was walking towards the 
house, turned back at his uncle’s call, and approached the buggy, in a smart, 
stiff way. 

“TI have n’t a minute to talk,” cried the deacon. “ Have you seen our 
Jack ride by with Neighbor Sellick ?” 

“Yes, about twenty minutes ago,” replied Syd. 

“So long!” exclaimed the deacon. “ Driving fast?” 

“Pretty good jog,” replied Syd. “ What’s to pay?” 

“T declare, we miust do better than this, squire, or they ’ll be there first, 
in spite of us!” And Mr. Chatford chirped, and shouted, “Get up! go 
long!” and lashed old Maje again, to the no small astonishment of his 
nephew, who, gazing after the cantering horse and rattling buggy, wondered 
if the usually slow and quiet deacon had not been taking a glass of some- 

thing strong. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A TURN OF FORTUNE. 


SELLICK had a better horse than his neighbors, and he too had been 
using the whip a little since Jack respectfully declined working for him, 
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preferring to go to jail. The merry man could not help thinking what a 
capital anecdote this would be to relate of anybody else; but, as I have 
said, he did not greatly relish a joke at his own expense. 

His spirits rallied a little as they entered the city, and he said laughingly, 
“You remind me of the man on his way to the gallows, who was offered 
a free pardon if he would marry a sartin woman in the crowd, not over ’n’ 
above handsome. He looked at her, shook his head: ‘ Sharp nose, thin 
lips,’ says he; ‘drive on, cartman!’ So, ruther’n work for me, you’ll go 
to jail! ha, ha, ha!” And Sellick began, to think he would have to tell 
the story, much as it reflected on his reputation as an employer. 

“T did n’t say just that,” replied Jack. “If going to work for you would 
get me out of this scrape, I’d do it. But I shall have to appear at my trial, 
and then, if convicted of housebreaking, have to serve out a sentence, any- 
way ; so the little time I’ve to wait I may as well spend in jail over my 
books.” 

“J don’t know but you take about the right view on’t,” said Sellick, 
soothed by the explanation; and the horse was allowed to slacken his 
speed. “I thought fust you ’d been talking with Billy. Billy thinks he has 
a hard time; but he’s slow. Me and you’d git along finely together!” 

“There ’s the jail!” said Jack, with a sudden sinking of the heart. 

“That’s the mansion,” remarked Sellick. ‘The mouse-trap, I call it; 
easy to git in, hard to git out. Youll have to trade hats agin now.” 

The constable, who had charge of the articles which the prisoner had 
left at the squire’s at the time of his escape, had let him put on the hat 
when they started to ride over to the deacon’s ; but it was necessary for 
him to retain it in his custody. 

“Never mind,” said Jack, “f sha’ n’t have much use for a hat here, I 
suppose. Old Scarecrow’s will do.” 

“ And arter your sentence you’ll be furnished with a cap at the public 
expense,” added the constable, as he drove up to the door of the jail. 

Jack looked with gloomy misgivings at the barred windows and massy 
front of the great stone building; and for a moment his spirit failed him. 
Had he not acted foolishly in giving himself up? Once within those walls, 
how long before he would have his freedom again? He thought of a hun- 
dred things at once, — his first visit to the jail, when he saw his step-father, 
Captain Berrick, there, with the other prisoners ; all his endeavors to do 
right, and his boasted chance for himself, since that day; his friends left 
behind, whom he might never see again; the strange calamity that had 
overtaken him, the long confinement, the dubious future. And the poor 
lad burst into tears. 

“Come!” said Sellick. “Here we be at the end of our journey, as the 
runaway pigs said, when they went on the table, roasted, for dinner. Never 
mind your things; I ’ll hand ’em out, arterwards. Here comes the kind- 
hearted keeper of this tavern to welcome his guest. What! crying, sonny? 
Changed your mind yit ?” 

“No!” and Jack was himself again. “I’m ready!” — his resolution to 
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pursue an open, upright course, and take with a brave heart whatever hap- 
pened, returning like a strong tide to buoy him up. 

“What’s that shouting?” said Sellick, glancing up the street. “Hello! 
if there ain’t the deacon and the squire coming arter us, lickety-split! Wait 
a minute! Le’s see what they want.” 

What they wanted was soon made manifest. “Judge Garty recalls his 
jail warrant, or he will do it; new developments in the case!” cried the 
deacon, breathlessly, driving up. 

“ Pervided the boy consents to the arrangement,” added Peternot. “The 
money is in our hands: he agrees to abandon all claim on ’t. — What do 
you say, before these witnesses ?” 

“ve already said I was willing to do that,” said the astonished Jack. 
“ But how — where did you find it — the coin, I mean?” 

“The Huswick boys sent it over to my house. You abandon your claim 
to it, as the squire says, and throw yourself on his liberality, on his well- 
known generosity,” added the deacon, with a sly twinkle. “He has prom- 
ised to do the handsome thing by you, the fair and liberal thing ; and I’ve 
no doubt it will be all you can ask, under the circumstances.” 

“If he ’ll get me out of this fix, I shall be satisfied,” said Jack; “Ill 
trust the rest to his — liberality, as you say.” And his heart gave such a 
leap of joy at the thought of getting off so easily, that he came near betray- 
ing his knowledge of the spurious character of the coin, by some mirthful 
demonstration. 

“‘ Now you’re reasonable ; now you talk as a boy should!” cried Peter- 
not, approvingly. “Turn about; le’s hurry back to the judge’s office, and 
have the matter arranged.” For the old man was as anxious to secure the 
treasure as Jack was eager to regain his freedom. 

“You spoke jest in time,” said Sellick. “A minute more, and the pris- 
oner and the paper would have gone out of my hands. Here’s your hat 
again, Jack.— No, thank you!” to the jailer; “you’re very kind, but I 
don’t think I shall need to trouble you this morning, — unless the boy in- 
sists on’t?” turning to Jack. As Jack did not insist, the two buggies 
were turned about and started for home; Sellick, with his fresher horse, 
taking the lead. 

“Old Maje is perty well used up; guess the deacon never drove him 
quite so hard before. One thing,” added the constable, “surprises me, 
that both him and you should be so willing to give up all the money, to buy 
off the squire. Between ourselves, he ’d ’ave been glad to take half.” 

“Think so?” replied Jack, coolly. “Well, it’s too late now. Let him 
have it. Ill trust to his /éderality.” 

“ He’s got about as much liberality as an old sow with a litter of fourteen 
squealing pigs and a scarcity of swill,” was Sellick’s rather coarse but 
expressive comparison. “Not that I’ve the least thing agin him; nice 
old man, the squire! Come! what do you say mow to hiring to me?” 

This question recalled to Jack’s mind the obstacle which lay in the way 
of his return to Mr. Chatford’s house, and his joy became clouded by a 
serious trouble. 
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“Come and bring your dog, you know,” said Sellick. “I’m a famous 
story-teller ; boys all like me; we’ll have grand times together. What do 
you think you can earn? Four dollars a month?” 

“T should hope so, twice that!” replied Jack, thinking this was perhaps 
the best he could do. 

* Say six dollars, when you ain’t going to school.” And Sellick went on 
to flatter and coax the homeless lad. “Anything I can do for ye? Come, 
ain’t there something ?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “one thing. I haven’t felt just right about this old 
hat I took from Mr. Canning’s scarecrow. We've plenty of time, ¢hey are 
so far behind us,” casting a backward glance for the squire and the deacon. 
“ Drive round that way, and 1 ’ll leave it where I found it.” 

Sellick consented. Taking a by-road, he crossed a bridge, and drove 
on the north side of the canal towards the Basin, soon striking the road 
which passed the Canning cornfield. 

Jack jumped out at the well-remembered length of fence, which he climbed 
again, and, running betwixt the rustling rows, discovered the patient man- 
of-straw waiting, bareheaded, and surrounded by blackbirds, just as he had 
left him the day before. 

“T wish I could return the ears of corn I took, in the same way,” he said 
to the constable, as he went back to the wagon; “ but there are slight diffi- 
culties ; so never mind!” 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE SQUIRE’S TRIUMPH. 


Tuey found Judge Garty in his office; and soon after the deacon and 
Squire Peternot arrived. Once more Jack, but now with a lighter heart 
than before, stood in presence of the weak-eyed, hard-winking magistrate, 
who supposed that the prisoner, having been retaken, was now to be ad- 
mitted to bail. 

“ Not exac’ly that,” said Peternot, while Jack listened with a trembling 
interest. “ New sarcumstances have come to light, havin’ a bearin’ on the 
case. I’ve an understandin’ with the boy; I’m satisfied he didn’t intend 
burglary ; it turns out to be re’ly a trivial offence; so I’ve ventur’d to bring 
the officer back with him, and I want you to recall your m#¢timus, assume 
jurisdiction in the case, and discharge the prisoner.” 

“That ll suit him, I’ve no doubt,” said Judge Garty, winking placidly 
at Jack about forty times. ; 

“It'll suit me to be discharged,” replied Jack, with a smile, “though I 
can’t say I understand his talk about it.” 

“ A justice of the peace can’t decide in anything so serious as a burglary 
case,” said the deacon. “But since the complainant is convinced that it 
was n’t intentional housebreaking, it is different. The justice can assume 
jurisdiction, that is, take the case in hand, and decide it.” 

“°T will be a little irregular,” remarked Judge Garty, rubbing the top of 
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his bald head with the feather end of his quill pen, and winking wonderfully 
fast. “Moreover, there’s the costs. I suppose the complainant will in 
this case pay the costs ?” 

“ Sartin, sartin,” said the squire, thinking he would thus discharge all 
obligations to the boy he had persecuted. 

Judge Garty accordingly went through the formality of putting Peternot 
under oath again, hearing the case, and pronouncing the prisoner dis- 
charged, all in about three minutes’ time. Then Peternot, with a grimace 
and a twinge, pulled out his pocket-book, and paid the following bill : — 


Costs of court, . : itt Mia: Sear aume 
Mittimus, and binding over ‘witnesses arse $e 50 
Witnesses’ fees and travel = miles each, 5 cts. a mil : : «2 ee 
Sheriff’s fee. ‘ 2.50 
Lock broken by sheriff ‘ilies prisoner had locked up the court, iil it 
became necessary for the courtto getout _. . . . . 25 


Window broken by ladder . . . © «| - Sa lan BC 


Total Byes ge a Ph ak le hige an ea a 

As Peternot and his nephew were the witnesses, the squire’s actual 
expenditures in the case amounted to five dollars and ninety-seven cents. 

“Now!” said he, eager to be consoled for what had caused him such 
a pang, “for your part of the agreement, deacon!” 

“Well, come with me,” said Mr. Chatford, with a peculiar smile. “The 
treasure ain’t far off.” 

And, leading the way down the office stairs, to his buggy standing at the 
foot of them, he pulled up the seat, lifted a horse-blanket, and drew from 
beneath it the squire’s meal-bag and its heavy freight of coin. Peternot 
grasped it eagerly. 

“I must say, deacon, you ’ve played this perty well! I’d no idee you 
had it with ye! I ’most wish you had n’t made it quite so public, though,” 
for the usual village crowd had assembled. “I’m afraid —I—I ruther 
think I ’ll take it over to the store and have it locked up in the safe.” 

“You have n’t settled with the boy; what ye going to give the boy?” 
cried Sellick, comfortably patting his fee in his trousers-pocket. 

“ The boy!” echoed Peternot, a frown of displeasure clouding the sun- 
shine which played for a moment over the barren and rocky waste of his 
features. “Arter all the trouble and expense he’s put me to? I said I’d 
be liberal, and I have been liberal. I’ve paid the costs of court, and got 
him off; for which he may thank his stars, and think himself lucky. I 
won’t be hard, though.” The squire put his hand into the bag, as if about 
to present Jack one of the rusty half-dollars; but changed his mind, and 
thrusting his hand into his pocket, took out a silver quarter. “Here! take 
that! I’ve nothin’ else to give ye.” 

Jack laughed, took the coin, and immediately presented it to a shabby 
little old man in the crowd, who received it with quaint surprise. 

“You are Mr. Canning, I believe,” said Jack. 
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“That’s my name, that’s my name. But what’s this for? What’s 
this ?” 

“T had to borrow a hat from your scarecrow, and take a few ears of your 
corn to roast, yesterday,” said Jack. “I’ve returned the hat, and this is 
to settle for the corn. I’m going to begin life new, and I want to begin 
right with everybody.” 

“That’s right, that’s right! You’re welcome to the corn, though ; 
welcome to a few ears of corn, to be sure! sartin!” cried the shabby 
old man, pocketing the money, however, and walking off with it, looking, 
in his old-fashioned, long-tailed, tattered coat, like one of his own scare- 
crows out taking a little exercise. 

“ Come, Jack, where are you going?” cried the deacon. 

“ Back into the office, to find the hat I left there when I ran away.” 

“TI carried that home. Now let’s be going. There’ll be an. outburst in 
a minute,” said the deacon, casting an anxious glance after Peternot, who 
was carrying his bag of coin into the jeweller’s shop. 

“Jack is going home with me; me and him’s struck a bargain,” said 
Sellick. 


“Fie, fie! ponennes 1” said the dseoet. “We can’t spare Jack; he’s 
going with me.” 

“Til ride with you. I’d like to talk with you.a little, and go home and 
say good by — and — and get my dog,” faltered Jack ; “ but you know —” 

“Yes, yes! that misunderstanding between you and Phineas. O, never 
mind about that ! ” 

“I must!” said Jack. He is your son, and of course you don’t want —” 

“I want what’s right, son or no son. Come along!” And the good 
deacon half lifted Jack into the buggy. “There’s Peternot now!” 

It was Peternot, indeed, rushing out of the jeweller’s shop with wrath in 
his countenance and several spurious half-dollars in his hand. 

“ Wait! wait!” he shouted, advancing towards the buggy as fast as his 
limp would allow. “Deacon! how’s this? You’ve desaived, you’ve 
ruined me!” 

“Deceived! ruined you! how so?” asked the deacon, calmly. 

“He says you brought him a half-dollar to test, but not one of these!” 
cried the excited squire. 

“Yes, yes; a blunder of mine; I was telling you how dreadful absent- 
minded I am, you remember.” 

“ These are counterfeit !”” 

“ Are they, indeed? Well, I’m not surprised.” 

“ But you never told me!” 

“No, squire; I’d done so much mischief by telling that the coin was 
genuine, I thought I’d hold my tongue, after I found out what a mistake 
I’d made. But I don’t see that you are ruined. You’ve given yourself 
some trouble and expense, in order to get the treasure into your hands, 
that’s all. You’ve done one‘good thing, though, in getting this boy off, 
and we appreciate it.” 
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“T°ll have him up agin!” said the squire, furiously. 

“Ono, neighbor! I hardly think you will. No ‘new circumstances’ have 
come to light in his case since you swore to your last statement; and for 
you to complain of him again would plainly be a case of malicious prose- 
cution. He ain’t to blame for my blunder. 7 deceived Aim with regard to 
the coin; he has n’t deceived anybody. Didn’t know but what it was good 
till this minute ; did you, Jack?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, with a grin. “Aunt Patsy told me last night it was 
some of Sam Williams’s bogus. But I thought it just as well not to say 
anything about it. I wanted to see how liberal he was!” 

The deacon smiled, the spectators laughed, and Peternot, turning angrily 
on his heel, stalked back to the jeweller’s shop, where he had left his bag 
of “treasure.” 

“Well, now we ’ll go home,” said the deacon, touching up old Maje. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
HOW IT ALL ENDED. 


GREAT was the joy at the farm-house over Jack’s return. Mrs. Chatford 
shed motherly tears on his neck; little Kate hugged him as high up as she 
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could reach; while Mrs. Pipkin and Mr. Pipkin and Mose, who had just 
come in to dinner, looked on with faces shining with delight and sympathy. 
Only Phin appeared not altogether enchanted with the turn affairs had 
taken ; and the envious, hypocritical expression of his grinning face changed 
to genuine alarm as Mr. Chatford said, “Jack has come just to say good 
by, and to get his dog.” 

“ His dog?” cried Phin. “Ourdog! He can’t have our dog!” 

“Tt is his dog, and nobody else’s,”’ said the deacon, sadly. “And though 
I don’t want to part with either of ’em, especially since Jack has shown 
himself such a man, we can’t detain him; and of course he can take his 
dog, if he chooses. Sellick has made him an offer.” 

“ But you have n’t accepted it, have you, Jack?” said Mrs. Chatford. 

“ Not yet, but —” 

“What does he go for?” demanded Phineas, disturbed at the prospect 
of losing Lion. 

“ Because you’ve lied about him, and he can’t live in the house with 
you!” said the deacon, with extraordinary sternness. 

“TI didn’t lie,” whimpered Phin. “I remember now I did say something 
to him like what he said.” 

“ Then own up that it was a lie!” 

“TI didn’t mean it; I wanted him to get back his money, and I thought 
you said something of the kind.” 

“You thought no such thing! O Phineas! Phineas!” And the deacon 
almost wept with sorrow over his son’s meanness and untruth. 

“T hope you ’ll forgive me ; I hope he will,” whined Phin. 

“TI do,” said Jack, frankly, “now that you have owned up.” 

“ And you ’Il let Lion stay ?” 

“Lion is all he cares for!” said Moses, with angry contempt, as Phin 
slunk away out of sight. 

“O, here comes Cousin Annie!” cried little Kate. 

Jack ran eagerly to meet his dear friend, but started back on seeing at 
her side his new acquaintance, Percy Lanman. 

The beautiful schoolmistress kissed him openly, in right sisterly fashion, 
and rejoiced over the good news. Percy pressed his hand warmly, and 
said, with that bright, good-humored look of his, “I was out botanizing, 
and stopped at the school-house to get news of you; and as Miss Felton 
was just starting to walk home, I walked with her.” 

“I’m glad you did,” said Jack. “Here is the money I owe you.” 

Percy took it with a smile. 

“There! now I’ve paid all my debts, I’m even with the world, and 
ready to begin again! — Yes, Kate, dear Kate! I'll stay; I ’ve nothing to 
go for now. — Old Lion! get down, you good fellow! you silly boy’s dog!” 
And Jack dashed away a tear. “You are all so good tome! I never was 
so happy in my life!” 

And yet it gave him a curious feeling, something that was not quite 
unclouded joy, to see his two friends, Percy Lanman and Annie Felton, 
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standing there, smiling, side by side. Though what there was in that to 
trouble him I cannot precisely say ; can any one guess? 

Still a happy boy indeed was Jack. His great trouble had passed by ; 
and he had no more dread of the jail, of trial and sentence. His brief expe- 
rience of the cares and snares of riches had taught him wisdom, and the 
upright course he resolved upon at last had developed a conscious strength 
and manliness in his heart, richer than any fortune. He was once more 
in his dear home, with his dearest friends around him, their confidence in 
him restored, and their love for him increased. And now, not selfishly as 
before, but very gratefully, very lovingly, he felt that he had for the first 
time in his life, rightly and truly, 

A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


Nore. — A new serial story, by the same author, in which we shall meet again many of the charac- 
ters that have figured in “‘ Jack Hazard” and “‘A Chance for Himself,” will appear in “Our Young 
Folks” during the year 1873, beginning with the January number. 


PAPA’S THANKSGIVING STORY. 


“TT’ELL us a ’tory papa!” 
Two fat arms clasped his throat, 
And a cheek like August peaches 
Lay nestled on his coat. 


“Papa! tell us a ’tory!” 

The red lips kissed again, — 
“Tell us a sp’endid ’tory 

You won’t have to exp’ain!” 


“ Explain to me, you rascal, 
How I can speak or sing, 

Choked and drowned with kisses, 
You coaxing little thing!” 


“TJ 'll let you go, dear papa, 
I'll never tiss you no more, 

Not till to-morrow mornin’, 
’Nd I ’ll lie on the floor, 


* And be as dood as sugar, 
And better ’n punkin-pie ; 
To-morrow ‘Il be Fanksgivin’ ; 
I never telled you a lie!” 





Papa's Thanksgiving Story. 


“When the turkey ’s brown and tender, 
When the cider sparkles clear, 

When the punkins all are punkin-pie, 
O, won’t we make good cheer! 


“¢ Hurrah for the queer old Pilgrims! 
We ’ll dance a solemn jig, 

Enough to raise old Winslow’s hair 
And crinkle Mather’s wig!’ 


“©, what a shout they shouted, 
As down the stream there came 
The very biggest pumpkin 
That ever bore the name. 


“With windows in the sides thereof, 
And on the top a flag, — 

What crowds and crowds of jolly imps 
Therein their heads did wag! 


“What rosy cheeks and noses 
Looked over from the brim, 

And from the windows peeped and smirked, 
To see the others swim! 


“¢ Hurrah for old Thanksgiving !’ 
They shouted and they laughed, 

And some, they nibbled turnovers, 
And some sweet cider quaffed. 


“ They kicked and pranced and shouted, 
And seemed all mad with glee, 

To think for once in all the year 
There was a feast to see. 


“They shouted for Thanksgiving, 
Till the mighty pumpkin broke ; 

I saw them splashing in the stream, 
And laughing at the joke. 


“They laughed and screamed and chattered, 
Till my flesh began to creep, 
And Mr. Brown said very loud, 
‘Sir! ha’ n’t you been asleep ?’” 
Rose Terry. 






































































































































Scenes in Siam. 


SCENES IN SIAM. 


IAM is famous for its elephants. They run wild on the plains and in 

the jungles, and are also tamed for the service of man. They bear 
burdens on their tusks and on their great strong backs, and are trained for 
war. 

One of the most curious traits of the people is their superstitious rever- 
ence for the white elephant. 

Their religion — called Buddhism,* from Buddha, its founder — teaches 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. They believe that the spirits of 
men pass at their death into the bodies of such animals as they are best fitted 
for, — birds, reptiles, tigers, mice, or monkeys. One goes to expiate his sins 
in this life in the form of a hog, another in that of a vulture. White animals, 
or albinos, are venerated as the abodes of pure souls. The noblest of all 
animals is the elephant; the white elephant is therefore supposed to be 
animated by the great and good Buddha, or by the soul of some other supe- 
rior being. 

A white elephant is regarded as a sacred prize, and treated with religious 
honors. When one is seen in the wilds of Siam, elephant hunters are sent 
out to capture him, while prayers are said in all the temples for his safe 
conduct to the capital. The lucky fellow who first discovered him is loaded 
with gifts; and he who has the good fortune to bring the glorious news to 
the king has his “ mouth, ears, and nostrils stuffed with gold.” The animal 
is ensnared in the highest style of the art, tenderly made captive, and 
escorted with great pomp to the capital. A broad pathway is cut for him 
through the forests ; he is received with acclamations, games, and sumptu- 
ous entertainments, in every village; and on the river a gorgeous floating 
palace receives him. 

“ The floor of this splendid float,” says our English Governess, “ is laid 
with gilt matting curiously woven, in the centre of which his four-footed 
lordship is installed in state, surrounded by an obsequious and enraptured 
crowd of mere bipeds, who bathe him, perfume him, fan him, feed him, and 
sing and play to him. His food consists of the finest herbs, the sweetest 
sugar-cane, and the brownest cakes of wheat served on huge trays of gold 
and silver, and his drink is perfumed. Thus, in more than princely state, 
he is floated down the river to a point within seventy miles of the capital, 
where the king and his court, all the chief personages of the kingdom, and 
a multitude of priests, accompanied by troops of players and musicians, 
come out to meet him. A great number of cords and ropes are attached 
to the raft, those in the centre being of fine silk: these are for the king and 
his noble retinue, who with their own hands make them fast to their gilded 
barges, while the rest are secured to the great fleet of lesser boats. And 
so, with shouts of joy, beating of drums, blare of trumpets, boom of cannon, 


* Pronounced Bood’ism ; Bood’ah. 
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and a hallelujah of music, he is conducted in triumph to the capital.” Don’t 
we wish, dear young folks, that we were there to see ? 

After receiving various honors and titles, he is given sumptuous quarters 
in the king’s own palace ; there he is magnificently decorated, and the court 
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A Female Soldier. 


jeweller rings his tremendous tusks with massive gold, crowns him with 


a golden diadem, and hangs his mighty neck with golden chains. Then his 
attendants prostrate themselves before him. 
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The soul of the beast is supposed to appreciate all this homage. Not 
even the king is treated with such ceremony. If he goes to his bath, musi- 
cians attend him, flatterers wave golden fans before him, and an officer of 
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Siamese Slave-Girl. 
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high rank holds a great umbrella of crimson and gold over his august head. 
When he is sick, the king’s own physician doctors him; and if he dies, all 
Siam goes into mourning for him. It is of course supposed that, in return 
for all these favors, the deity imprisoned within the white elephant’s skin 
will ward off evil from the kingdom, and bring blessings upon monarch and 
people. 

Such things seem very strange to us; but no stranger, perhaps, than 
some of our beliefs and customs would appear to the Siamese. There are 
beautiful truths at the foundation of their religious faith ; it is human igno- 
rance that has changed them into superstitions. Some of the doctrines 
taught by Buddha are not unworthy of Christianity itself; while many of 
the Buddhist forms of worship resemble those of the Catholic Church. Alike 
in Catholic and Pagan temples one sees decorated shrines, lighted candles, 
smoking incense, holy water, kneelings and prostrations. The priests and 
monks of beth are bound by vows of celibacy, penance, and good works. 

The “wats,” or temples, are magnificent, with their splendid gateways, 
gilded domes and spires, and gorgeous interiors. There is one that must 
have cost near a million dollars; it contains nine hundred images of 
Buddha, one of which is a colossal figure one hundred and fifty-eight feet 
long, forty-five feet high, and with feet sixteen feet long and five broad. 
The pagodas and minarets of the city flame in the sunlight, which flashes 
on ornaments of porcelain, silver, and gold. 

A curious and dreadful custom prevails, of sacrificing human beings. If 
a new fort or gateway of the citadel is to be erected, these poor wretches 
are seized, feasted, worshipped, and finally slain, that they may become the 
guardians of the place. So when a wealthy citizen has occasion to bury 
a treasure, in order to save it from being seized by the government he 
usually sends the soul of a slave to watch over it. 

As our country has its president and vice-president, so Siam has a first 
or supreme king and a second king. The latter, however, has no political 
office or power, and enjoys no special privilege except that of approaching 
the real king on two feet instead of creeping on all-fours. He does not 
even inherit the kingdom on the death of the supreme king. He is not 
much more than a noble of the very highest rank. 

Social rank in Siam is indicated by numbers, ranging all the way from 
five for the meanest slave to one hundred thousand for the second king. 
The number for the supreme king cannot be expressed in figures; it is 
infinite! , 

Connected with the royal household is a guard of several hundred Ama- 
zons, or female soldiers, trained and officered by women. 

The eldest son of the king and queen, and heir to the crown, is described 
by the English Governess, whose pupil he was, as an amiable, affectionate, 
handsome lad, who had thought much of the destiny that awaited him, and 
learned to dread the royal state. 

“J had rather be a poor man,” he once said to her, “than a king like 
my father. Tis true, a poor man must work hard for his living; but 
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The Heir-Apparent (now King of Siam). 


then he is free, which a king is not. I can understand that I am great in 
that I have the soul of a man, and in that alone.” 
The boy was wise beyond his years. He has since become king in his 
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father’s place ; it is to be hoped that he still keeps something of the truth 
and nobility of mind which he showed to his English teacher and friend. 

The king complained to the Governess that the geographies called him 
an absolute monarch. 

“Tam not absolute!” he scolded. “If I point the end of my walking- 
stick at my enemy and wish him dead, he does not die, but lives on, in 
spite of my absolute will. What does geographies mean? How can I be 
an absolute monarchy ?” 

The enemy he wished dead was a Frenchman whom he durst not harm 
for fear of the power of France. Any of his own people he could have 
caused to be put to death at pleasure. But there was a limit to such self- 
indulgence: hence he could not consider himself “ absolute,” 

The king was not a good family man. His treatment of his wives, if 
they chanced to displease him, was sometimes: shockingly brutal. 

One named “ Hidden-Perfume,” who had long been out of favor with 
her lord, ventured to petition him that an appointment lately held by her 
uncle who had died might be given to her brother. Her little boy, the 
king’s own son, ten years old, presented the petition on his knees. On 
reading it, he flew into a terrible passion, dashed the paper back into the 
child’s face, and ordered the mother first to be whipped, and then to be 
thrown into a dungeon. The place had already, without her knowledge, 
been given to another; and for her to ask it then he regarded as an act 
of rebellion. 

“She is plotting against my throne!” he shrieked. “ Lash her till she 
confesses the crime ! ” 

The women who executed the sentence made the flogging as light as 
possible; for neither of them could be sure but her turn would come next. 
All the confession they could extort from Hidden-Perfume was that she 
was his Majesty’s “ meanest slave, and ready to give her life for his pleas- 
ure.” 

“ Beat her on the mouth with a slipper for lying!” roared the royal 
tiger. 

This done, she was shut up in the dungeon, where the Governess, by 
bribing the jailers, managed to visit her unhappy pupil. 

The entrance to the cell was by a trap-door and a ladder. Only one 
small grated window let a little light into the place, showing the muddy 
floor, the damp walls covered with moss and mould and hideous designs 
meant to represent hunger, terror, and despair, and the bedstead of rough 
boards on which lay the prisoner, chained, with only an image of her god 
to console her. The Governess brought her better comfort, and, by inter- 
ceding afterwards with the prime minister, Pepcnetad in effecting the poor 
woman’s release.* 

The royal children stood in terror of the whims and passions of their 

* See “The English Governess at the Court of Siam”; and also Mrs. Leonowens’s new book, 


“The Romance of the Harem,” which is full of the most curious and interesting information con- 
cerning royal domestic life in Siam. Just published by J. R. Osgood & Co, 
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Siamese Flower-Girl. 


own father; they dreaded his frowns, they cringed for his smiles, they 
learned to flatter and deceive him. 
But children in Siam, children even of the king, are like children every- 
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where else: they love play, and must be amused. Siamese girls have dolls 
to dress and undress and put to bed; boys have toy boats, and floating 
houses with little toy families occupying them, all true to the life. As the 
ceremony of hair-cutting for the young princes is a very important and 
magnificent one, the children imitate it in their play, and cut the hair of 
their dolls with great solemnity. 

Kite-flying, here as in China, is a favorite sport with all classes. “At 
the season when the south-wind prevails, innumerable kites of diverse 
forms, many of them representing gigantic butterflies, may be seen sailing 
and darting over every quarter of the city, and most thickly over the palace 
and its appendages. Parties of young noblemen devote themselves with 
ardor to the sport, betting on results of skill and luck ; and it is entertain- 
ing to observe how cleverly they manage the huge paper toys, entangling 
and capturing each other’s kites, and dragging them disabled to the earth.” 

Wrestling, boxing, and racing are favorite sports. The game of foot- 
shuttlecock is thus described by Mrs. Leonowens : — 

“ The shuttlecock is like our own, but the battledoor is the sole of the 
foot. A number of young men form a circle on a clean plot of ground. 
One of them opens the game by throwing the feathered toy to the player 
opposite him, who, turning quickly and raising his leg, receives it on the 
sole of his foot, and sends it like a shot to another, and he to another; 
and so it is kept flying for an hour or more, without once falling to the 
ground.” 

A favorite sport with the nobility is a sort of croquet played on horse- 
back. The players, mounted on spirited steeds and armed with long-han- 
dled mallets, croquet a number of small balls into two deep holes, within 
a ground marked off by a line drawn around it. 

The Siamese are passionately fond of theatrical amusements. Every day 
in the year, and in every street of the city, and all along the river, booths 
and floating saloons may be seen, in which tragedy, comedy, and burlesques 
are enacted before thrilled and delighted audiences. The dresses of the 
players in the court theatre are exceedingly rich and costly, and always 
in the fashion of the court. 

The Siamese are naturally ingenious, and of late years the government 
has favored the introduction of European inventions and improvements 
into the country. Yet it fosters genius in a curious and very fatal way ; 
for if a man chance to produce anything wonderful or valuable in art, he 
and his work are liable to be pounced upon at once, and appropriated, “ one 
to serve the king, the other to adorn the palace.” So if a man has artistic 
talent, it is for his interest to conceal it. The most splendid slavery cannot 
compensate for the loss of freedom. 

In conclusion, we may say that Siam seems to be an interesting country 
to visit, or, better still, perhaps, to read about in Mrs. Leonowens’s charming 
books ; but the more we know of it, the greater reason we have to congratu- 
late ourselves that we are born and live under no despot’s rule, but in a 
land of liberty and law. 
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IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 





OW, however sorry we might be for Aunt McQuentin, — and I was very 

sorry, — and however sorry we might be for Lois, —and I was very 
sorry, — this was no light matter. I mean, to know that they would stay 
with us, and not to know how long. People who live in Commonwealth 
Avenue, for instance, can have no idea how hard it is for people in Perry 
Street, sometimes, to be hospitable in the great old thorough way, away 
down to the corners of our hearts, and up to the lights across our eyes, 
and about the wrinkles on our mouths, and to the least, last echo of our 
voices. 

I have always thought that there was nothing that I should like better 
than to have a reputation for hospitality. And with a grand house, and a 
carriage, and a laundress, and a seven-dollar cook, and a negro man to wait 
on the door, and a girl to post on every stair, if you wanted a girl on every 
stair for any reason, how easy it would be —at least, I think it would — to 
have your poor relations die of tumors in your spare rooms ; and how com- 
fortable, in a way, you could make them feel about it! Sometimes, too, I 
think, there is a kind of grandness in one’s feelings, which comes of grand- 
ness in one’s house and all one’s ways of life, that makes a care and worry 
seem only half the care and half the worry that it seems in smaller places. 

But we are not grand at all in Perry Street, and it meant so much to us, 
especially to Mary Alice and me, and especially at first, having Lois and 
her mother in our house, that it seemed to be the most important thing in 
all the world, and the most difficult to manage. 

It meant nearly twice as much to cook and clear away, and that is some- 
thing ; it meant twice as many plates to wash; it meant running up and 
down stairs. It meant Mary Alice cook and I chambermaid all washing- 
day and ironing-day besides ; it meant dusting and sweeping and running 
to market at all sorts of inconvenient times ; it meant getting up an hour 
earlier, and getting to bed an hour later; it meant not having the Shake- 
speare Club in our turn, and giving up our Private Theatricals that Mary 
Alice and Tom had set their hearts on; it meant sending for doctors at all 
sorts of hours, and being called up at midnight to heat water, and being 
sent for by mother, just as we had gone up to dress in the afternoon, to 
run in and sit in the sick-room while Lois took a nap; it meant mother 
tired out, and Mary Alice in the blues; it meant a general dreary feeling 
about the house, as if we had turned into the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital ourselves. Above all, and worse than all, it meant Patty cross as a 


bear. 
And yet it meant many other things of another kind. It was a wonder to 
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me, as the weeks ran on and away, and Aunt McQuentin’s suffering life slid 
on and away with them, to find how many pleasant things it meant; how 
many new and gentle things; how many sweet and still and patient things ; 
how many things that I had never thought about nor cared about in my 
whole life before. 

It meant a sorry and helpful feeling that took the edge off ironing-day 
and the sting out of Patty’s impertinence. It meant —at least to me—a 
kind of shame about my little woes and worries, and a great thought that 
struck me like a church-bell one Sunday morning when I sat with Aunt 
McQuentin, about the sick people and the suffering people in all the whole 
round world, and about the well people and the happy people that could 
do so much to ease and bless them, and that did so little. It meant coming 
to love and honor my Aunt McQuentin as if she had been a queen, and 
not a housekeeper. And especially it meant finding out that a Lynn shoe- 
shop girl could be like Lois. 

That was a great discovery. 

“If she only had a little more manner and a little more schooling,” said 
Mary Alice one day, “I don’t see but she would be like any other girl!” 

“I suppose,” said I, for I had been thinking it all over, “that if we had 
had a ‘little more manner and a little more schooling,’ as you say, we never 
should have felt so about the shoe-shop.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mary Alice. 

“T mean,” said I, “ that if we had been ladies all around —” 

“ Of course, we ’re ladies !” interrupted Mary Alice. 

“Yes,” said I, “ofcourse. But there’s an a// around kind of lady that 
is different. I mean if we’d had all the dresses, and the front-doors, and 
the sense that everybody knew it, and nobody could mistake it, I suppose 
we should n’t have cared if all our cousins were chambermaids. But I 
don’t know. And I don’t know whether all that makes the difference, 
either.” 

“I don’t believe you do, or anybody else!” said Mary Alice, who never 
half took my idea ; it was all my fault, she said. 

Not that Lois and her mother were not as little trouble as they knew 
how to be or could be; I would n’t have anybody think they were not that. 
The way it worried Aunt McQuentin, and the way it troubled Lois, to feel 
as they felt when they first came, that Mary Alice and I took their being 
there in such a hateful way, I cannot half explain. 

“TI wish we ’d had our own house for mother to die in!” said Lois one 
day, when they had been there about a week, half under her breath, shutting 
her thin lips tight together ; yet nothing in the world had happened, except 
that Patty had scolded in her hearing about carrying water up to the spare 
room, — “ I wish we had had our own house, mother! We meant to,” said 
Lois, turning’ suddenly round to me. “ We’ve been saving up for three 
years. We should have done it in two years more. I meant my mother 
to stop work, and have a home with me before she died. O mother!” cried 
Lois. “O mother!” She snatched up her mother’s hands and held them 
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to her lips, and kissed them fast and hard. But Aunt McQuentin only 
said, “ Little woman ! little woman!” and stroked Lois’s short, thin hair. 

At another time I remember feeling sorely, sorely sad and shamed. 
Mother had been away a fortnight —down with Cousin Susan at West 
Roxbury, with a croupy baby ; Cousin Susan always has a croupy baby, 
‘and mother has to go and see it at least once in every year. She had left 
Mary Alice and me to keep house, and we’d done the best we could. I 
tried to think of everything Aunt McQuentin could want done. But the 
night mother came home she came into our room, and said, “ Girls!” 

And I could n’t think what she could mean till she had told us how she 
came home and found that we had forgotten to supply bandages for the 
sick-room ; “and, Hannah, Lois has torn up all her underclothes rather 
than ask you girls for old cotton pieces!” 

But by and by in the sultry weather, when Aunt McQuentin grew so 
weak, and by and by, again, in the solemn September evenings, when we 
knew that any midnight or any morning we might look in and find her 
“away,” all this was changed, and Lois grew to understand us better, and 
to dislike us less, and even to sit and talk with us a little about her 
mother’s life and hers, and what they had borne, and what they had hoped 
and planned, and how much they had been to one another. 

“We meant to have a house,” she would say again and over again. “We 
meant to! That was why we lived apart. I could make so much more 
in Lynn. And she got that place at Newbury. I meant to work for two, 
you see! Mother’s had such a hard life since father died. I meant when 
we got a house to have her rest, and—” And there she would stop and go 
away up Stairs, and into her mother’s room; and then, through the open 
doors, I always heard Aunt McQuentin’s cherry, patient voice : — 

“ There, there, little woman! Mother’s little woman !” 

Sometimes Lois was bright and merry, to make her mother laugh, poor 
thing! Sometimes we found them frolicking together like two children. 
That was apt to be when somebody had sent flowers in, and they stood upon 
the bureau by the bed. A flower made Aunt McQuentin feel as most 
people feel in sunshine. I know she would rather have seen a flower at 
any time than anything else in the world but Lois. 

“T should like,” she sometimes said, “if it pleased the Lord, to die before 
the flowers do. It is so much warmer to think of! I should have liked 
best to be buried in May, if it had been my place to choose.” 

This made me think of something I had read in an old book of mother’s, 
that I take up on Sundays when I can’t find anything else. It went like 
this, —and it seems to me that it goes like a bit of music; I think I could 
set it to scraps of Mozart, that you could pick up in a sonata at any time. 

“ All her excellences stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen upon 
her without her knowledge And all her care is that she may die in 
the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her winding-sheet.” 

One day, when I had brought her in from town some pearl and some 
rose-colored heather, with a spray of moss (it only cost me fifteen cents, 
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and I should have spent that on taffy and thought nothing about it), I hap- 
pened into the sick-room suddenly, and found Lois laughing. 

“I’ve been calling her all the Scotch names I can think of,” said her 
mother, patting her cheek two or three soft times. “I began with the 
heather, and used up all the flowers, and I was just beginning with the 
birds, when you came in.” 

“Let me hear them,” said I. So she said them over in the ringing, 
rugged Scotch that she and Lois talked when they were by themselves so 
much. “They sound like the heather,” said I. And they did. But I liked 
“ Little Woman ” better, after all. 

“How different it must be!” said I to Mary Alice one day, speaking 
without explaining, as I always do. 

“What must? the linen?” said Mary Alice; for we had been comparing 
Holbrooke’s and Hovey’s cuffs. 

“ No, the way Lois McQuentin has lived, from our life, yours and mine.” 

Mary Alice said, “Yes, poor thing!” and she felt so sorry for her! But I 
went thinking on. I wondered what it would be like, to work for a living, 
and to live away from one’s mother, and to wear short hair, and never to 
have taken music-lessons, and never to go to concerts, nor to have a pattern 
from Demorests’, and not to buy candy or to read novels, nor to dress in 
the afternoon, nor to belong to a Shakespeare Club. And when I looked 
into Lois’s face, and at her brown, hard hands (they were brown and hard, 
and had not a ring upon them), and at her plain alpaca dresses, and back 
into her face again, I wondered why I had a feeling of respect towards her, 
as if she had been a person very much older than I. 

“ My dear,” said Aunt McQuentin to me one night, when Lois and I 
were there together, “if you hadn’t been so good to us, my dear, I should 
have regretted sometimes, when I looked at you, that my girl could not have 
had your chance.” 

“I don’t want her chance,” spoke up Lois, quickly. 

“Nor I would n’t take it from her,” said Aunt McQuentin, solemnly. 
“ May she keep it all! May she use it and bless it, and may it bless her 
all the days of her life. She’s been a good girl to us. But it és a chance, 
Hannah ; and chances don’t come to everybody.” 

I wondered exactly what she meant by my “chance”; if she meant the 
Shakespeare Club, and the concerts, and my spending-money, and my 
afternoons, and my mother, and other things that Lois must go without. 
But I did not ask. 

“I wish I had something to leave the girls, Lois!” said she, smiling 
after that at Lois. “But I’ve got nothing to leave to anybody. I’ve got 
nothing to leave to my little woman but my dear love ; and I ’ve got nothing 
to leave to the girls but my little woman ! ” 

Once in a great, great while, it seemed as if it would 47// Lois to know 
that she could not keep her mother in this live world, and that her live 
face and her live voice were dying out before her, like a fire that no one 
could build up. This was one of these times. She leaped and sprang 
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across the room and crept into her mother’s arms, and wrung and wrung 
her hands and cried, but only choked in that way of hers, and never shed 
atear. And all she said was what she said before, —“O mother /” 

And sweet and still as summer sunsets, fading weakly down the sky, 
there always came her mother’s answer, — “ Little woman! little woman ! 
don’t cry!” 

And so, as I said, the sultry weather crept away, and the sweet Septem- 
ber cool came on, and it came even to Lois at last, though last of all, to 
see that all would be over when the leaves curled in our garden, and when 
the heather shrank and drooped in the vases at the window with the touch 
of the early frosts. She would have the granting of her gentle wish. She 
would “die before the flowers did.” But to Lois and to all of us there 
came, one pleasant night, a surprise. 

“She’s been talking Scotch to me,” said Lois, coming down at tea-time. 
“Father’s Scotch, all she can remember; all the words she ever taught me, 
over and over. I wish you would come up and see her. She seems bright, 
and wants a cup of tea.” 

Mother took the tea, and we all went up. Aunt McQuentin was sitting 
back against the pillows; her eyes were bright, and she smiled at seeing 
us come in. She began again at once to talk in “ Father’s Scotch,” smiling 
all the while. 

“TI dinna ken how it cam’ aboot, Robin,” so she said, looking straight at 
Lois. “I didna think ye would ha’ let me dee o’ my tumor without a hame 
to my name in a’ the warld. I’m richt well the nicht, and glad to see ye, 
Robin. I’ve greeted sair for ye the while. The girl is a sonsie lassie, and 
speein’ up ta’ to look like ye, my lad. She’s my little woman, Robin, my 
little woman, — there, there ! mither’s little woman, never mind!” 

Lois had risen very pale. 

“She does not know what she’s saying! Aunt Colby, if my mother is 
going to die, I should like to be with her all alone.” 

“I guess she won’t die, my dear, to-night,” said mother, doubtfully ; “but 
I'll step across into my room, and you can call me if you want me. Will 
that do?” 

“That will do,” said Lois. She said it in the same voice in which she 
said “ Very well” to me the day I went in and met her at the hospital. 

So mother and Mary Alice and I went over into mother’s room and sat 
down. It could not have been fifteen minutes before Lois came in . 

“Well, my dear,” said mother, jumping anxiously up, “can I do any- 
thing now? How is she, dear?” 

Lois stood still and looked about the room; she seemed to see nothing ; 
she seemed to hear nothing; she passed her hand to and fro across her 
eyes. 

Mother ran in. Mary Alice screamed, and hid her face. I tried to take 
Lois in my arms. Before mother came back and told us, it had seemed to 
me as it Aunt McQuentin had been dead a year. 

“O Lois,” said I, “ why don’t you cry ?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“But you’re our ‘little woman’ now!” I said this to Lois a week after 
the funeral, when she and I were alone up stairs folding away her mother’s 
things ; though, in truth, I was only there to kiss her and cry over her a 
little ; she would not let me touch anything myself. 

For Lois had said “Lynn!” that morning; and I should n’t have be- 
lieved that I could feel so badly to have her go away from our house. 
Besides, it seemed to me the natural and romantic and pleasant way that 
she should stay with us; I never read a story in all my life about an orphan 
cousin who did not stay with her relations after her mother died. And 
then, we had all grown so fond of Lois. 

“It would be pleasant,” said Lois, without any fuss or “Thank you’s !” 
“but a girl who earns her own living can’t always do pleasant things. I 
must go back to Lynn to earn some money. Why, Hannah, I ’ve but 
one dress left in the world, — this brown alpaca; and my boots are worn 
out, and my underclothes are almost gone.” 

“But mother would lend you things,” said I, vaguely, “and you could 
earn your own living in Cambridge as well as in Lynn.” A grave smile 
settled on Lois’s poor, little, worn, white face. 

“But, Hannah, I’m a shop-girl; I’ve learned my trade; I can’t make 
so much money at anything else ; and I don’t want to. You would n’t want 
a real shop-girl, really going about her business, for a cousin here at Cam- 
bridge for the rest of your life; you know that as well as I do. Besides, 
there’s no use talking. I’m going back to Lynn.” 

“What are you going to do,” asked I, “when you’ve got your dresses 
and your shoes?” 

Now Lois had been talking to mother that very day about earning and 
saving, and paying for her board and her mother’s at our house for all the 
time that Aunt McQuentin had been sick. 

“TI could do it,” said Lois, “in a little while.” And I’ve no doubt she 
could and would. But mother had set her foot down about that. Lois 
was disappointed ; I really think she would have been happier to have had 
it so. 

“I’ve always had something to earn for,” she said, drearily. “I don’t 
know what it will be like to go back to Lynn with nothing to earn for. I 
must find something, I suppose.” 

Now all this sounded very strangely to me, and gave me many strange 
thoughts. ‘ 

“ Lois,” said I, “ what would you do if you did n’t Aave to earn your own 
living ?” 

“ Earn it!” said Lois, promptly. 

“But why?” said I. 

“1 don’t know why,” said Lois ; “because I should n’t know how to do 
any other way, I suppose. If I lived as you do, Hannah Colby, I should 
choke.” 
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“Lois,” said I, “to tell the honest truth, I d sometimes myself; some- 
times on a rainy day, or when my head aches reading stories, it seems to 
me as if I were living more like a baby than like a young woman nineteen 
— almost twenty years old.” 

“TI don’t wonder,” said Lois, in her blunt fashion, “I think you are. I 
always thought so.” 

“ But then,” said I, “I don’t want to earn my own living, for all that; not 
the least bit in the world,” 

“Very well,” said Lois, in that way she had, as if there were nothing 
more to say about it; and indeed there was not. 

So Lois packed her little trunk, and pressed a piece of heather that was 
left drying on the bureau in her mother’s room, and one night she went 
off to her mother’s grave alone, and the next day she took the noon train 
to Lynn, and Patty swept out her room, and Tom came in to see when 
we would have the Club, and everything ran on and closed up about the 
gap that she left, as if she had never been there at all. 

Every few weeks she wrote to mother; every few months to me; short 
little pleasant letters, saying that she was well and at work, and that she 
always remembered our faces; and did the ivy that she sent, root out on 
the grave? and did the heather live ? and her love to the girls, and how 
was Patty’s toothache ? and that was about all. 

That was all till this very week on which I am writing; this very last 
Monday morning, at twelve o’clock. 

I heard the door-bell, but was busy quilling poplin for the bottom of my 
cashmere skirt, and thought it was the carrier, and thought no more about 
it till Lois McQuentin walked right into my arms. 

She was dressed in black empress-cloth, and had on a pretty black hat, 
and some kid gloves, — mended, but they did very well. For all her upper- 
skirt was just hemmed, she looked very nicely — very; I wouldn’t have 
minded even taking her to a Symphony Concert, just as she was. 

Of course, I saw and thought all this before I had kissed her twice. She 
could stay till night, she said; must go back in the last train; but she 
wanted to go out and see how the heather looked; and then she had some- 
thing to tell us, and she thought she might as well come on and tell it 
herself. 

Now I thought in a minute, “Engaged! She’s engaged—to some 
Lynn fellow; and she has come to tell us.” And I wondered why I had 
never thought of such a thing about Lois before; but I never had; it had 
never occurred to me that she could be engaged. 

“I’ve about made up my mind what to earn my living for,” said Lois, 
smiling. And I thought, “She wants to buy her wedding-dress and parlor 
furniture, like any other girl” ; but I only said, “ What is it?” smiling to 
see her smile. 

“I’m going to be a doctor,” said Lois, quietly, taking off her hat and 
sitting down beside me. 

“A DOCTOR?” 
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“ A doctor.” 

I dropped all my quilling, and sat with my mouth open looking at her. 

“Well,” said Lois, “ what’s the matter?” 

“Why, nothing ’s the matter ; but—a doctor / Why, Lois, you have n’t 
any education !” 

“TI can get it,” said Lois, shutting her thin lips. 

“ Nor any money !” 

“T can earn it,” said Lois, with her lips shut quite out of shape. 

“ Nor any home !” 

“T can board,” said Lois. 

“ And you ’re twenty-three years old.” 

“T can work the harder to make up,” said Lois. 

“ And nobody believes in women doctors ! ” 

“ Somebody must be made to,” said Lois. 

“ And they have to starve, and take in washing and sewing and all that, 
to get along.” 

“Not exactly,” said Lois; “there was a woman doctor who made ten 
thousand dollars out of her practice in New York last year; and one some- 
where in New Jersey who thinks nothing of seventeen.” 

“ But you "ll never make ten thousand dollars.” 

“No,” said Lois, “I never shall; but I shall make a living, I guess.” 

“ But you ’ll have to begin — why, you ’ll have to begin —” 

“TI shall have to begin at a high school,” said Lois, promptly. “In fact, 
I ’ve begun.” 

“ Begun ! ” 

“T entered this term. I studied evenings, after I came home from the 
shop, all last year; I saved up enough to pay my board this term, and 
passed the examination, and got into the middle class. It will take mea 
year more, if I can go straight through.” 

“ And then you will have to go to a medical school! ” 

“Yes, and then I shall hope to go to a medical college.” 

“ How long will shat take ?” 

“Three years,” said Lois, composedly. 

“Three years! Can’t you get off with less ?” 

“T won’t be a quack!” said Lois, not so composedly. “TI will have an 
honest and honorable diploma, or I’ll stay in Lynn till I die! Ill know 
what I know, or I won’t know anything! I'll be as fit as other doctors 
to take people’s lives in my hands, or I ’ll make shoes to the end of my 
days! Of course, I can’t make a scientific celebrity of myself with my 
education, but I ll make a good, plain, trustworthy doctor ; and if I don’t 
know as much as some medical students I saw coming in on the horse-car 
to-day, — Harvard fellows, with eye-glasses and such eyes | — why, I ’m mis- 
taken, that’s all.” 

“What are you going to live on for three years —for four years to 
come ?” 

“Shoes!” said Lois, shortly, “and my wits, perhaps, and pluck. I'’ll 
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get through somehow. I shall go into the shop vacations. I shall go in 
on Saturdays, too. I can get work of my overseer any time.” 

“ But you ’ll die, to work so hard!” 

“You can’t kill me very easily,” said Lois, slightly smiling. “I’m half 
Scotch. Scotch people never die. My father never would have died if he 
had n’t been drowned. Besides, I can teach school when I know enough. 
If worst comes to worst, I can insure my life and borrow. Other people 
do.” 

“It’s very dreadful to run in debt, I think,” said I. 

“ Not so dreadful as it is not to, sometimes. But maybe I sha’ n’t come 
to that. I don’t mean to.” 

“ How much do you pay for board?” asked I. 

“ Four dollars a week.” 

“ And how much do you earn at the shop ?” 

“ About twelve ; sometimes a little more.” 

I counted it over fast, to myself; twelve weeks’ vacation, and fifty-two 
Saturdays — allowing for no sickness, no doctor’s bills, no travelling — 

“Lois McQuentin !” said I, “do you think you can dress, and live, and 
pay for your books and tuition, and nobody knows what not, on forty-two 
dollars a year, after you ’ve paid your board ?” 

“T can try,” said Lois, laughing. “I’ve set my heart on it. I ll begin, 
and see what comes. My mother used to say, ‘I ’ll make a spoon, or spoil 
the horn,’ and I w///” 

I brushed away all my poplin quilling, — it seemed so foolish to me, lying 
round while Lois was talking, — and I put my elbows on my knees, and 
my chin into my hands, and looked into Lois McQuentin’s face, long and 
steadily. 

Lois isn’t handsome. She was pale and thin that day. She was sad 
and worn. Her hair was short. Her lips were thin. Her hands were 
brown. But she had a grand look to me; and her great pale-blue Scotch 
eyes, looking back into mine, were so brave and bright! They made me 
think of watch-fires burning on a windy night. 

“Hannah Colby!” said I to myself, while I sat and Jooked at them, 
“ you don’t amount to much ! ” 

“ Lois,” said I aloud, “ what made you think of this, and decide upon it, 
and take it so to heart? If you want to get out of the shoe-shop, you might 
do a dozen easier things than study medicine.” 

“T heard my mother say one day,” she answered in a low and earnest 
voice, “that there ought to have been women doctors at that hospital. 
And she said,” added Lois, after a moment’s pause, “‘ Little woman! 
I wish I could have given you Hannah Colby’s chance.’ ‘What for, 
mother ?’ said I, ‘to make a doctor of me?’ ‘I should like that,’ said 
mother. But she never said such a thing again. I never thought of it 
myself, till I found it was so different — without mother ; and so lonesome 
to earn a living for nothing — without mother.” 

“ There ’s another thing,” said I. ‘ Your mother used to call you —” 
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“Well!” said Lois, sharply. 

“Why, it seems so—so strong-minded, and all that,” said I. “It 
does n’t seem to me somehow like anybody’s ‘little woman’; ours, or — 
hers.” 

“Hannah Colby,” said Lois, “don’t you suppose I’ve thought of shat ? 
And don’t you suppose that I know, and my mother knows, and you ought 
to know, that if it means anything to be a ‘little woman,’ — I don’t care 
whose, — it means to be the most, and the best, and the noblest, and the 
most needed thing that you can get or make the chance to be? If there’s 
a better or greater or nobler thing for a woman to do in this year 1872 
than the thing I am going to do, I should like to see it! That’s what 7 
think. And 1’m not afraid,” said Lois, with a light all through and over her 
thoughtful face, — “I’m not afraid of not being my mother’s little woman !” 

“ Not if you cut off people’s legs and arms?” I laughed; but I felt like 
crying, I’m sure I could n’t have told why. 

“Not if I cut off a museumful of legs and arms!” said Lois, laughing 
back. “Why, Hannah! what is the matter with you ?” 

I brushed away the tears, for I did not know how to tell her how I hon- 
ored and loved and envied her, and how I felt about the poplin quilling, and 
my easy, silly, good-for-nothing, restless life ; how I knew that I never, 
never could do what she is doing; and how I knew that I should never, 
never be contented with what I am doing, and what a difference there was, 
and how it puzzled me. 

“Then there’s Mary Alice,” said I. “She doesn’t even bother about 
the difference. She quills, and I quill; but I don’t feel as if the world were 
made to quill in, — since I knew you, Lois, — and she does. Then there’s 
Tom. They ’re engaged, I suppose, and so happy!” 

“ Mary Alice engaged !” said Lois. 

“It’s about the same. Mother makes them call it an ‘understanding,’ 
till Tom gets through college. And there’s another thing!” said I. “We 
’re all in a jumble, Lois, — we girls, I think.” 

“ What thing ?” asked Lois. 

I tried to tell her what I had never told anybody in my life before — how 
I thought sometimes that / liked Tom myself, and how it made me feel. 
But I could n’t say how it made me feel, not even to Lois. 

“But I sha’ n’t marry, at any rate,” I said. “I shall never marry, Lois; 
I’m nineteen, you see ; I’m old enough to know. If I must n’t love Tom, 
I won’t love anybody. And that makes a part of the difference about the 
quilling, and the other things that trouble me. But I don’t want to earn 
my living, either; and how could I, if I did? And haf would n’t make me 
great and noble and so on, unless I were great and noble behind it, Lois. 
And so goes my ‘chance,’ that your mother used to talk about! It’s too 
late for it, I think.” Lois smiled, and kissed me in her dear and scanty 
way, but made me feel as she always makes me feel, as if she were so much 
older than I. 

“If you were nineteen hundred instead of nineteen,” said Lois, “it 
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would n’t be too late. It is never too late for the kind of chance that 
mother meant. But run and call your mother now, and Mary Alice, for I 
must hurry, or I shall lose my train.” 

And so that was the end of that. 

Now that I have written it out, I see how plain and right-along and 
broken off it all is; and I wish with all my heart that I could see half a 
dozen years ahead, to finish this true story of my cousin Lois. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


— BRB ERS 


THE SONG OF A STAR. 


I AM your star, sweet sleeper ; 
Night by night I gleam 

Down through the casement on your curls, 
In the dim room where you dream. 


I love you dearly, dearly, 
More dearly than you think, 
Ripe little mouth and dimpled arm 
And shoulders plump and pink! 


Sometimes you softly watch me 
Just ere you drop to sleep, 

Filled with sweet fancies whilst I shine 
From heaven’s blue, limpid deep. 


You wonder much about me, 
But ah, you never guess 

What love I bear you in my beams, 
What yearning tenderness! 


And in the years hereafter, 
*T is sad for me to know, 

You will not give one least vague thought 
To the star that loves you so! 


Yet always when they pay you 
Praise for some noble deed, 

I shall have set within your heart 
Its sacred, precious seed. 


This is my comfort, surely, 
Here in my distant sky 
To be your guardian, guide, and friend, 
Though you never dream ’t is I! 
Edgar Faweett. 
VOL. VIIIl.— NO. XII. 47 
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NIMROD, THE MONKEY. 


UMBLE!! rattle! bounce! jolt! jump! creak! up, up, and around that 

tall spiral hill! Whoa! Was ever that call more welcome? If the 
horses had had hands, how quickly they would have wiped the sweat from 
off their broad chests and tired necks ! 

Nan stood up in front of the lumbering old Jersey wagon, to shake out 
her dress and look around her, while Farmer Murphy hitched Jo and Peg 
to a post. There was not much to see save trees of hemlock and pine, 
rising tier above tier, until the summit was lost in the blue overhead; 
except just in front of them an avenue, with a Gothic cottage at the end 
of it, which glowed in the August sunshine like a huge sapphire. 

A minute after, and down the main walk ran Vinnie Reed, the twelve- 
year-old hostess; another instant the twelve-months-parted cousins were 
rapturously embracing one another, while a half-dozen kisses were sand- 
wiched between the salutations, “ You darling Nan!” and “ You dear old 
Vin!” 

“ How can you call this place dull!” said Nan, as her free, joyous spirit 
looked out through a pair of clear hazel eyes upon glinting leaves, swaying 
boughs, narrow brown paths up green hills, distant rocks, and swallows 
twittering from the eaves of the house gables. 

“T’ll not do it again while you are with me, be sure of that,” said honest 
Vinnie, as the girls entered the cool, matted hall; and almost from the 
giving of that pledge, began the “ once upon a time ” of this story. 

Dinner was soon announced. The dining-room was cool as a May 
morning, the table was beautifully adorned (for the Reeds had refinement 
as well as money), and as Vinnie slipped her hand over to Nan’s, while 
Uncle Reed asked a blessing, there stole into Nan’s heart a delicious 
consciousness of present comfort and “lots ” of fun ahead. 

“ Amen,” said Uncle Reed, devoutly. 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo! doo, 00-0!” said somebody else, very near him. 
And Nan’s closed eyes opened upon a stately Shanghai rooster, as tall as 
a baby, and with a comb red as a ripe strawberry. 

“It is too bad, Joss! Why did you not pen him up?” said Aunt Reed, 
reprovingly, to the little black waiter who stood grinning from ear to ear 
behind her. 

“Deed I did, mistus, but he flewed over de fence. ’Spect he knowed 
we had watermillion.” 

“ Ka-tah, ka-tah, tah !” responded the rooster, in a voice soothing as a 
creaking door, while with a flap of his strong wings he arose and balanced 
himself on the back of Uncle Reed’s chair. 

“Billy Button, Miss Nan,” said Vinnie. 

“ Your admiring cousin,” responded delighted Nan. 

Billy swayed to and fro like a “rock a by, baby, on the tree-top,” his 
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bright eyes fixed upon a luscious melon, which, cut like a tulip, adorned the 
centre of the table. 

“You never wrote me a word about the queer old fellow,” said Nan, 
reproachfully. 

“ Because they all made so much fun of me,” replied Vinnie. “I can 
tell you his story in a minute though. Speckled Queen Victoria had nine 
little yellow peeps, —all but one; he was streaked with black, and she 
would n’t own him. I pitied the poor little lonely chick, and put him to 
sleep in a box of cotton every night for two weeks. Hedived all over the 
house in daytime. Every one petted him, for he was as fearless as a kitten. 
One day I made him a little white red-riding-hood to sleep in. O, he looked 
the cutest in it you ever saw! One morning when he was about five weeks 
old, I forgot to undress him, and he found his way into the poultry-yard. 
Mother heard an awful fuss among the chickens, and when she got there 
the hens were huddled in one corner, nearly frightened to death at the 
spectacle of little Billy running about in his night-clothes. Even Victoria 
stood in awe of her son, and let him pick among the oyster-shells without 
pecking at him as usual. After that he stayed among his family until he 
would hear the dinner-bell ring. Instantly he would run into the hall, his 
‘cheep, cheep,’ being the first sound we would hear. At sundown he 
always came in to get his riding-hood put on, and, until he was half grown, 
used to roost on the foot-board of my bed. Vow he is king of the entire 
yard, doing just as he pleases, and will come in to his meals all we can 
do to prevent him, and crow after papa says grace. On Sunday he takes 
a strut up and down the front balcony, and crows at the people going to 
church in their wagons.” 

“Yes, Billy is a bird of liberty,” said Uncle Reed, handing him a generous 
bit of roast beef which he gobbled down at one mouthful, “and thinks him- 
self monarch of all he surveys.” 

Prophetic words! Well for his majesty that he did not understand school- 
boy classics, nor dream of a future beyond the present hour. 

It was about three o’clock, when, tired with the extreme heat and their 
explorations through house and garden, the girls sought Vinnie’s up-stairs 
room for an afternoon’s nap. Its one tall window opened out into a veran- 
da covered with morning-glories, and from beyond them arose a prospect 
of mountain crag, tree-tops, and green shaded aisles, which would have 
wooed a less reckless pedestrian than our adventurous and daring Nan. 

“Ill make Vin hunt me,” she said to herself, as, tying on her leghorn 
hat, with its drooping white feather, she crept unseen across the rear yard 
and disappeared among the pines. It was delicious to the town girl, this 
spicy air and unmeasured freedom. Higher and higher, through whortle- 
berry-bushes and scrubby laurel, up she climbed, until a table rock, draped 
and fringed with lichens, invited a rest. 

“Who is that throwing ?” she suddenly exclaimed, as a pine cone struck 
her on the shoulder. “Who are you? Stop it!” was her more emphatic 
query, as a second and larger one hit her arm. 
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There was no answer, nor sign of any living creature among the thick 
boughs overhead. 

Presently a heavy twig of decayed wood came crashing down through 
the branches, and, as she leaped aside to avoid it, something landed on 
her hat, crushing the brim down so close to her eyes, that to see was impos- 
sible. Another something like a snake curled around her neck, followed by 
a pawing, sliding, and ground-and-lofty-tumbling on the very crown of her 
head. q 

With an awful fear she tore the green hat-string loose from its hold. The 
hat tumbled backward ; and, still sitting on it and waving aloft the pretty 
feather, was a Vervet monkey, with the most conceited, wrinkled old face 
ever seen, surrounded by a pair of whiskers as white as silver. There was 
a narrow collar of red morocco around his neck, with a tiny silver plate 
stitched on it bearing the simple inscription “ Nimrod,” but it was not at 
that informal meeting Nan first discovered it. 

There He sat, looking up at her as wise and paternal as though he was a 
hundred times over her great-grandfather ; and there she stood, not know- 
ing what to say or do next. Nimrod spoke first, chattering something 
which sounded so much like “crackity, crackity, crackity,” Nan involun- 
tarily put her hand in her pocket for a peanut. Nimrod understood the 
motion, and immediately a little black paw with a naked palm followed it, 
jerking out handkerchief, ivory tablets (her mother’s parting gift), and 
gloves, and then trembled with delight at finding a paper of mint lozenges at 
the very bottom. 

Long live lozenges! They won Nimrod’s monkey heart, and made him 
henceforth, during their brief association, Nan’s “most obedient servant.” 
Having greedily filled his cheek pouches until they stood out like walnuts, 
and were unable to hold another grain, he leaped on Nan’s arm, leaned 
his black head caressingly against her, and would have looked pathetic, 
but for those ridiculous pouches. All fear gone, the woods rang with her 
laughter. 

“Now I’ve caught you!” shouted Vinnie, who, with Joss, suddenly ap- 
peared from behind the rock. One glance at Nan’s queer companion, and 
she stood dumb and motionless. Not so, however, Joss. Having never seen 
a monkey, he advanced with hands and eyes uplifted in genuine amazement, 
exclaiming, “Whar on earth, Mis’ Nanny, you fine dat little ole nigger 
man?” 

A second after, Nimrod was clinging to Joss’s wool like a burr, while 
the terrified lad dashed down the path homeward, yelling, “Take him off! 
De debbil’s got me! O, take him off! Ill be good, sah, ’deed I will! 
I'll scour de knibes clean, ‘deed J will/ Oh! oh! O massy!” 

The girls ran after him, Nan telling all she knew “between breaths ” ; 
and surely if an odder, merrier, noisier party than those four ever invade 
the quiet of a household, “ may I be there to see.” 

Aunt Reed, not feeling very well bodily, was reclining in an: easy-chair 
in the library, when this tornado of excitement burst upon her quiet, headed 
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by Joss. With eyes wildly rolling, and every muscle of his body twitching 
and jerking as though under the influence of a powerful galvanic battery, 
he flung himself at her feet speechless with horror, while Nimrod, coolly 
disentangling himself from his “coal-black steed,” leaped upon a marble- 
topped table near by, and, seizing a small tumbler standing on it, which 
was half full of a cloudy liquid, drank the contents in one long draught. 
Poor monkey! The tumbler contained a large spoonful of essence of 
Jamaica ginger, weakened with a little sweetened water, but quite too pun- 
gent for Aunt Reed’s palate (as she afterwards averred); hence she had 
not taken it. The immediate effect upon Nimrod was pitiable. He gasped 
for breath and clutched at the air wildly. No one knew what todo. Joss 
sprang to his feet, and, comprehending the situation in an instant, his dis- 
torted face grew almost radiant, as he struck his bare heels together, and, 
throwing up his hands, shouted, “Golly, golly, mistus! He ’s dead sure!” 

Brief triumph. In another instant the glass was hurled at him, and, as 
Joss vanished like a shadow through an open window, Nimrod disappeared 
behind the carved cornice of a high bookcase, where for a while they heard 
him thumping his head and lashing his tail as though in a fury. 

Whose was he? Where did he come from? How did he get here? 
The speculations were piled up until they grew into a pyramid of mystery. 
In the mean time Uncle Reed came in from a neighboring lumber-mill, and 
after everybody had “spoken at once,” he was expected to sit in judgment 
upon the case. Mounting a step-ladder (for matters had become very quiet 
near the ceiling), he peeped cautiously behind the cornice, and reported 
Nimrod fast asleep with his arms tied up in his tail. A closer examination 
revealed the collar and its legend, and led to the opinion, shared by all, 
that he was somebody’s valued pet. 

“You'll not advertise him at once, papa,” pleaded Vinnie. “There is no 
harm in not being honest for just a week; and he is no watch or pocket- 
book, you know.” 

“You will be glad enough when the owner comes,” replied Uncle Reed, 
with that wise shake of the head which only those versed in monkey lore 
could translate. 

When the tea-bell rang, there was no Joss to ply the fly-bush. He was 
reported to have been last seen clinging to the lightning-rod of the barn, 
and in a loud voice confessing his sins and praying for mercy; but the roof 
was now vacant. Billy Button, however, strutted in with all the majesty 
of a great Tycoon, and prepared to take his usual crumbs of comfort. 

Fowl disaster! As Uncle Reed bowed his head to ask for the evening 
blessing, Nan espied two wicked eyes peering over the cornice, and, as 
Billy opened his bill for a speedy response, Nimrod pounced astride of his 
back with his face to the rooster’s beautiful tail, which he clutched and 
clung to, as a timid child-rider to a horse’s mane. It is impossible to 
describe that mad gallop round and round the table, with Billy emitting 
the most unchicken-like screeches, and Nimrod urging him to greater speed, 
as though he was on an Epsom race-course, instead of being in the dining- 
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room of a respectable country gentleman. Nobody could stop them. With 
a last despairing effort, Billy raised his strong wings, suddenly dislodging 
Nimrod, who, standing on the floor with each hand full of lovely feathers, 
saw his victim scrambling through the window after poor Joss. 

The events of such a week as followed Billy’s self-exile — for “his comb 
was cut” too badly for him ever again to come back —a dozen more pages 
would not contain. Nimrod’s dislike to Vinnie, who wore a lawn dress of 
deep pink the first day he saw her, seemed as instantaneous as his predi- 
lection for Nan. True, he never bit her, but neither would he allow her to 
handle him; while for Nan he would exhibit the most jealous fondness, 
imitating her in the most trivial things. Seeing her tuck her napkin under 
her chin while eating soup one day, he suddenly appeared with the best 
lace tidy from off the parlor rocking-chair under Azs chin, having thrust 
his long arms through it for arm-holes. Springing into her lap, he uncere- 
moniously dipped his little black hand like a ladle into her plate, and, when 
he found his fingers becoming greasy, wiped them on her flowing hair. 

All hands were busy one morning, when Aunt Reed said, “ Girls! cannot 
you make some brine for those gherkins? Fill the little cedar tub with 
water, and add coarse salt until the water will bear an egg.” 

Nimrod watched the operation from his perch on a window-shutter, then 
vanished. When next seen, he had Uncle Reed’s best black silk hat stand- 
ing under a spout, from which water was always running, half filled with 
small stones, and — ruined. 

“T ll advertise at once,” said uncle, and he did. 

Elsie the cook, a kindly-natured, portly colored woman (Joss’s mie 
mother), took an immediate fancy to the little waif. She whispered to Nan: 
“ Now don’ you laff, honey. He ’minds me ob my ole man who jined his 
hebbenly Marster fore you war born. Oscar had jis sich a peart look about 
him, an’ sich nice whiskers.” Consequently, although Joss would fly at his 
approach, Elsie always had a smile of welcome for him, and browned coffee 
grains, which he never wearied of cracking. 

Having watched Vinnie fill a newly starched toilet-cushion with pins, he 
paid a visit to the kitchen. Elsie was out, but on the table stood a Turk’s 
head, with a risen tea-cake in it, ready for the oven. Brilliant idea! He 
knew just in what corner of the dresser was a tin box which had held 
baking powder, but which was now half full of rusty pins. Quicker than I 
can write it, his nimble fingers had thrust several dozen of them up to their 
heads into the “Sally Lunn”; then, whisking up a kitten which lay near 
the stove, he leaped into the hall before Elsie had returned with her burden 
of fire-wood. 

Nan, with an atlas on her knees, sat on a stool writing a letter to Kiggins. 
Her theme was Nimrod (of course). As he approached her, carrying the 
kitten like some fond little.mother, he looked as mild and inoffensive as a 
patriarch. She continued writing until called away “just for a minute ” by 
Vinnie, who was spending her compulsory hour at the piano. 

“I dare not stay, for Nim is in the hall nursing the kitten.” 
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On her way back she heard a faint mewing. Nimrod was already seated, 
a model of herself, with the book and paper on his lap, completing that 
letter; but instead of the pen (which Nan had taken with her), he was dip- 
ping the kitten’s tail into the wide mouth of the inkstand, and with it mak- 
ing railroads and islands, wherever a white spot was left. But for the fact 
that Aunt Reed’s knife struck against a pin, when she cut the cake an hour 
later, that supper might have proved a fatal one. 

O, the almost hourly pranks which crowded that ever-to-be-remembered 
week ! the frights poor nervous Aunt Reed had, the daily terror of Joss 
and the chickens, and the one unbroken frolic of the girls! All the work 
of one coquettish, sensitive, intelligent monkey. Regularly at sundown, he 
went to sleep atop of the bookcase, his first place of refuge; but one mid- 
night, the piano having been left open, he took a rapid promenade up and 
down the key-board, running the scales after such a brisk and vigorous 
fashion that all the household were aroused and astir. On another occasion, 
he whitewashed Elsie’s black crape Sunday bonnet, which she had worn 
unaltered for five years. Then, perching it high up in a plum-tree to dry, 
he hid himself in the bandbox, where he was caught napping, and soundly 
spanked. 

But on the eighth day after his arrival, Uncle Reed came home from the 
mill at an unusual hour, accompanied by a pleasant-looking, well-dressed 
young Frenchman. 

“Where is Nimrod ?” he asked his wife. 

“ Up in the girls’ room. They are making him a Zouave uniform.” 

He came down quietly on Nan’s shoulder, but no sooner did his glance 
fall upon the stranger, than, springing on his breast, he gave vent to the 
most extravagant demonstrations of joy. Tears (or something like them) 
ran over his wrinkled cheeks, until, overcome by his emotion, he cuddled 
in the stranger’s arms and panted like one exhausted. 

There was no mistaking the owner of his heart. The mystery was soon 
explained. Monsieur Estephe was an acrobat, attached to Blank & Co.’s 
circus and menagerie. Nimrod was one of the performing monkeys, brought 
with him from France. On the voyage, he was named after “the mighty 
hunter ” by a sailor friend, on account of his skill in ridding the vessel of 
roaches. Three weeks previous, while the company were travelling, there 
was a railroad collision ; some of the menagerie wagons were broken, and 
numbers of the valuable animals escaped, Nimrod among them. 

“ He has shared my fortune for years. I have sought him far and wide, 
and now, dear young ladies, thank you, ‘hank you with all my whole heart,” 
said the impressed and impressive “ circus man.” 

There was a dearth felt at the Pinery for many days after, Nan declaring 
with the most sincere lips, — 

“I did sympathize with the man when I heard his story, but then, the 
monkey, and such a monkey! He is worth so much more than such a 
man.” 


Nellie Eyster. 
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A TALK ABOUT THE AURORA. 


FATHER, do come out and tell us what this is!” exclaimed Lizzie, 
bursting into the parlor in hat and shawl, one chilly evening in 
October, as Mr. Leslie sat quietly reading his newspaper. 

“Yes, father! do come, quick! I never saw anything like it !” joined in 
Ada, the older of the two daughters, who was standing on the porch. 

The father dropped his paper, and, seizing hat and overcoat, rushed into 
the garden. Here he found Charley gazing upward with a wondering ex- 
pression, but trying to look collected and very wise. The three young 
people had been taking an evening stroll together, which had been pro- 
longed till after nightfall, when their attention had been attracted by some 
unusual appearances in the sky. As Mr. Leslie stepped out of the house, 
he first caught a glimpse of the northern horizon, from which were flashing 
upwards long shimmering shafts of white and ruddy and greenish light. 

“Look up, father! Look overhead!” shouted all three children in con- 
cert. On looking as directed, a brilliant spectacle indeed met his view. 
The whole heavens were spanned by a broad arch of white light, towards 
and beyond which were shooting long lances of colored flame from the north. 

“ Did you ever see anything so strange ?” anxiously inquired Ada. 

“Yes, something similar on one occasion ; only then the arch was crimson 
instead of white,’’ was the reply. 

“Is it going to hurt us?” tremblingly inquired little Willie, a timid 
seven-year-old, who by this time had joined the party. 

“ No, no, my child; there is nothing to be afraid of. It is only something 
grand and beautiful to look at.” 

“ But what is it made of? Does anybody know?” asked Charley, who 
was fond of exhibiting his superior knowledge to his sisters, but now found 
himself beyond his depth. 

“Nothing very substantial, as you will see by that tremulous wavy 
motion in some parts of it,” replied his father. “And, besides, you can 
see the stars through it in several places. But it is now beginning to break 
up and fage away. Let us go into the house, and I will tell you some 
curious things about it.” 

As they were entering the house, Willie’s eyes were attracted by an 
increasing ruddy glow in the northeast, looking much like a large fire just 
over the hills, and he exclaimed, “ O dear! Is the world going to be burned 
up, papa?” 

“ Not this cold night, I think, my boy,” was the answer. 

Next morning the papers stated that fire alarms occurred in several 
places, caused by an uncommonly brilliant display of the northern lights. 

When all were seated in the parlor, Mr. Leslie proceeded : — 

“I don’t wonder, children, that you have been a little startled at what 
you have seen to-night. Such phenomena are not very common, and many 
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people have gone through their whole lives without ever seeing an aurora 
so remarkable.” : 

“ What is a phenomena, father ?” interrupted Lizzie. 

“Anything strange or curious in nature may be called a phenomenon. 
This is a Greek word, and means merely an appearance. Phenomena is 
the plural of it, meaning appearances. 

“T was going to say, it is thought these brilliant displays of aurora bore- 
alis are becoming more frequent than in ancient times, at least, in this part 
of the world ; though somebody says they occur less often in Eastern Asia 
than they formerly did.” 

“ What kind of a roarer did you call it?” again broke in Lizzie, with a 
puzzled look. “I didn’t hear any roaring sound, did you, Charley?” 

Charley answered with a roar of laughter, in which his father could 
scarcely help joining. 

“ Not roarer, my dear, but aurora borealis. These are two Latin words 
commonly applied to the northern lights, and their precise meaning is day- 
break of the north, Similar lights appear around the earth’s southern pole, 
which are called aurora australis, or daybreak of the south. But your 
question reminds me that, especially in the far North, where these phenomena 
are more frequent and brilliant than with us, they are said to be accompanied 
sometimes by ‘rumbling, hissing, murmuring, and crackling sounds,’ which 
render them very awe-inspiring to the simple inhabitants. Even Pliny, the 
great Roman historian, who lived about the time of Christ, speaks of such 
sounds being emitted by the aurora. And the ancient Greeks and Romans 
imagined that at times they heard in it the noise of trumpéts and of the 
clash of arms, and they thought these strange sights and sounds portended 
great events at hand, as wars, battles, triumphs, or overthrows.” 

“ But is it common, away up north, for arches to be formed overhead, 
such as we have seen to-night ?” asked Ada. 

“In the arctic regions it is quite common for a brilliant arch to appear, 
and sometimes two, like a double rainbow, spanning the whole northern’ 
sky, and perhaps completely surrounding that part of the globe, like a halo 
around the head ofa saint. From this arch, or from the centre of the circle 
of which it forms a part, shoot upwards myriads of streamers of various 
colors, constantly moving and changing with great velocity. The people 
of Northern Europe have sometimes fancied that this radiant arch formed 
a bridge from heaven to earth, and that the moving figures upon it were 
the shadowy forms of deceased warriors, descending in battle-array, with 
glittering spears and shining armor, to take part in the conflicts of men. 

“When I was a boy of ten or twelve years, living in an interior town 
of New England, an aurora occurred which occasioned great alarm and 
foreboding among the rustic people. There was no shining arch, like that 
seen to-night, but the flashing streamers of white, red, and green were very 
‘vivid in the northern sky; and people declared that they saw the marching 
of armies, the waving of banners, and the horrors of a bloody battle-field 
pictured in the air. I can never forget the terror I felt while hearing the 
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The Aurora in the Arctic Regions. 


older people talk over the dreadful sight. That it portended war and blood- 
shed there seemed no sort of doubt. But no such calamity came ; at least, 
not till many years afterward.” 

“Would n’t it be grand, though, to stand off somewhere — say, on the 
moon —and see the earth with her crown of glory on! She must look gay 
in such a head-gear !” suggested Charley. 

“ No doubt,” said his father. “I once knew a man who took great inter- 
‘ est in these phenomena, and studied them much, who held that as the earth 
grows older and riper, or more refined and_perfected in her forces and mate- 
rials, — we might say, more saintly, perhaps, —these displays will become 
still more frequent and brilliant, until, at length there will be about the north 
pole a permanent and resplendent crown, a perpetual source of light, beauty, 
and joy to the people of the northern hemisphere. 

“ As to the real cause of the aurora, though many conjectures have been 
made by scientific and unscientific men, no one can be said as yet to 
have fully explained it. Yet it is safe to say that some recent discoveries 
have thrown some light on the subject. It has long been suspected that 
that mysterious thing or force called e/ectricity has had some part in pro- 
ducing these lights, but in just what way it was not easy to tell. A few 
years since, however, a chemist discovered that discharges of electricity 
through rarefied air (that is, through a glass tube from which most of the 
air had been pumped out, and the ends sealed tight) caused flashes of light 
closely resembling the aurora; and, further, that if gases or vapors of cer- 
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tain metals, as iron, silver, etc., were mixed with the thin air in the tube, 
then precisely such colors were seen as those in the aurora. Now, it is 
certain that the air high up from the earth must be very thin; and if there 
are gases of metals mixed with it, as is very probable, then electric currents 
passing through those high regions would show just such colored shafts 
as you have seen to-night, though when passing through the denser air 
near the earth no such colors are seen.” 

“ Did you say gases or vapors of metals, father?” asked Lizzie. “You 
don’t mean that such solid things as iron and silver can be made into vapor 
or gas, do you?” 

“ Certainly ; there is nothing known so solid that it cannot be changed 
into gas by intense heat. Even the hardest steel disappears in thin air 
when subjected to a powerful electric current.” 

“If anybody else had said that, I should have thought it was ‘all gas’,” 
interposed Charley. “ But I should like to know where all this electricity 
comes from, and what it is, to be cutting up such shines around us.” 

“These questions ate much easier asked than answered,” was the reply. 
“But some things have been lately observed which may lead us to the 
source of these electrical discharges, if not to a knowledge of the nature 
of electricity itself.. You have all seen a magnetic needle, have you not?” 

“Ts n’t that what they call the pointer in a ship’s compass?” asked 
Charley. “I saw one on board the steamer when I went to New York. 
They said every ship had one, and that they steered by it in foggy weather. 
It always pointed to the north, or near it; but I could n’t understand what 
made it do so.” 

“Why, how can they steer a ship with a needle?” earnestly inquired 
Lizzie. “I thought needles were to sew and knit with.” 

Charley had another laugh at his sister’s expense, but Mr. Leslie went 
on: — 

“ Magnetic needles are not made like sewing or knitting needles, though 
either of these may be made magnetic by passing a magnet over it, or by 
letting electricity play around it. When a needle or any piece of steel or 
iron is magnetic it will attract to it other steel or iron. Here is my pocket- 
knife, the blade of which has been magnetized by rubbing it with a magnet. 
If one of you will hand me a small needle, you shal! see what it will do.” 

Ada passed her father a cambric needle from her work-cushion. Laying 
it on the table, he presented near it the point of his knife-blade, when the 
needle seemed to leap up to the blade, and to cling to it strongly. 

“Why!” said Willie, with surprise, “it hugs the knife as if it Joved it!” 

“Yes, it acts very much as you do when you love mamma. Now if you 
hang up by the middle a needle or bar of steel which has been magnetized, 
as it is termed, one end of it always turns towards the north, and the other 
of course towards the south. Should you change the ends, they will change 
back as soon as they are free. A ship’s compass is one of these magnetic 
needles suspended in a round box, with the points of the compass and 
degrees of a circle marked around the rim. By the constant pointing of 
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this silent finger, the sailor, wherever he may be, in the darkest night or 
the thickest fog, is tald which way is north, and consequently which is 
south, east, or west. 

“Now, it has been found that whenever an aurora takes place, whether 
visible or invisible to us, — for these electrical discharges sometimes occur 
in the daytime, when their effects cannot be seen, — magnetic needles every- 
where become curiously agitated. They will sway to and fro, often over sev- 
eral degrees in a few seconds ; and, what is still more remarkable, the move- 
ments of these needles keep time with the waving of the streamers in the sky! 
This shows plainly that both movements are caused by the same force. 

“ But this is not all, Telegraph operators have noticed that every aurora 
is accompanied by a disturbance in the currents of the telegraph wires. 
They call these disturbances ‘ magnetic storms.’ The atmosphere becomes 
so full of electricity, — or electro-magnetism, as they call that peculiar kind 
of electricity used in telegraphing, — that frequently the wires can be worked 
to send messages without a battery; but sometimes the disturbance is so 
great that no messages can be sent for a time, and operators have received 
violent shocks if they touched the machinery. The disturbance in the tele- 
graph wires, however, begins some time before the aurora is seen, so that 
the operators always know in advance that a display is coming. And these 
magnetic storms are often followed within a few hours by storms of wind 
and rain. All this seems to show that auroras are produced by immense 
discharges of electricity, apparently taking place somewhere in the vicinity 
of the north pole. 

“ But a still further discovery, recently made, is perhaps most surprising of 
all. Astronomers have found that these phenomena occur at the same time 
with great disturbances on the surface of the sun; while the spectroscope 
shows that the light of the aurora is not the same in kind as that which 
comes from the body of the sun, but is like that which is seen in the tails 
of comets, and in the corona or crown of the sun, —a luminous appearance 
seen during eclipses, extending from one to two millions of miles in every 
direction around that great body. 

“From all this it seems that the sun, which is more than a million 
times as large as our earth, is the great battery from which spring the 
forces that cause these strange sights and agitations on our little planet. 
But we can as yet form little idea of what is going on in that immense orb 
to produce such effects.” * 

“But after all, father, you have n’t told us what this electricity zs that 
plays such curious freaks, That’s what I want to know,” persisted Charley. 

“That question puzzles many older heads than yours. Scientific men 
who have long been studying this mysterious something are not yet agreed 
whether it is a fluid, or two distinct fluids, or simply a mode of motion in 
ordinary matter, or a mere force. But they have learned many interesting 
things about the ways in which it acts, and how it may be made very useful 


* A most excellent work on this subject, and one which cannot be too strongly recommended to our 
readers, is Guillemin’s “ The Sun,” published in Scribner & Co.’s admirable Library of Wonders. 
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to us, which I shall be glad to tell you some time. We have talked long 
enough for one evening ; yet I must remind you what reason you have to 
be thankful that you are not left to be tortured with superstitious terrors in 
view of these grand phenomena of nature. And I trust you are beginning 
to realize, what many never seem to learn, that you live in A WORLD OF 
WONDER AND OF BEAUTY, which will become only more wonderful and 
beautiful to you the more you know of it.” 
N. A. Eliot. 


SRB 


GREEN SALT. 


eee ’ve seen it, though perhaps you don’t think you have, set in gold 
and used for a breastpin, or earrings, or for a gentleman’s ring. Or, if 
not in that shape, I’m sure you’ve seen it on clocks, or columns in fine 
buildings. 

Do you think those are funny places for salt? Well, they would be for 
any but this lovely green salt. 

It is n’t a plain dull green, but is made of all shades of the richest green, 
waving and zigzagged into each other, and it is commonly called malachite. 

Now perhaps you remember to have seen it. But you don’t see why I 
called it green salt. 

It was simply because those gentlemen called chemists — who are wise as 
owls, you know, and know all about these things —tell us it is a salt. So it 
és a salt, and there ’s nothing more to be said, excepting that it is n’t a bit 
like our old friend who comes on to the table in the salt-cellars. 

If you don’t like that name, you may call it by its scientific, chemical, 
Sunday-go-to-meeting name, — carbonate of copper, — and see if you like 
that any better. 

This beautiful stuff — whatever you may call it— was once a liquid, and 
it gradually grew hard by falling a drop at a time, and hardening in the air. 
That also is the reason why the color is so different, in different parts. 

Of course, being a blossom of the copper family, this pretty green salt 
is never found very far from copper mines, and is rare anywhere. 

Beautiful as it is, and much desired for ornamental uses, it is a very diffi- 
cult substance to manage. It can’t be melted and run into shape, like its 
copper relatives; nor can it be chiselled and hammered into shape like 
stone. It has a troublesome fashion of crumbling to pieces in the air, and 
a bad habit of breaking very easily. 

But it was so pretty it couldn’t be allowed to crumble its life away in 
cabinets ; and so, after many experiments, and many “try, try again’s,” 
that your school-books tell about, those patient fellows, the Russians, found 
out how to manage it. 
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It is used in very thin slices, or veneer, as it is ‘called, never more than a 
quarter of an inch thick, and generally much thinner. 

To get it into these slices requires a fine circular saw, and plenty of fine 
sand and water, all the time running over it. And then they are not nice 
square slices, like a slice of a marble slab, cut off in the same way. By no 
means! they are of all. shapes and sizes, and there’s plenty of exercise for 
patience after they are sliced. 

In the first place, the edges of every piece must be ground off, so they 
can be fitted to each other. Then the beautiful green waves and circles 
must be made to match, so that it will seem to be one piece. 

To make a clock, for instance, the frame is first made of plain copper or 
iron, and then carefully covered, bit by bit, with these odd pieces of mala- 
chite. Every piece is fitted and cemented on, till the whole is covered. 

If there are any cracks, and there generally are plenty of them, they are 
filled up with plaster made partly of powdered malachite, and then the whole 
surface is polished. 

The first malachite was used in Russia, and the Russians have learned 
better how to use it than any one else. In some of their fine churches 
they have exquisite fluted columns, covered with it; and they work it into 
tables, chairs, vases, clocks, and many other things. 

I have even heard of wonderful ornamental doors entirely covered by it. 

Olive Thorne. 
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LITTLE OLD LADY. 


Ray mr old lady is daintily neat, — 

A pocket edition of woman, complete. 
There, by the side of her mother she goes, 
Bright as a daisy, and prim as‘a rose. 

How she will talk of the girls nowadays, 

How she regrets all their frivolous ways! 

This is the reason, as I have heard said, 
Those little shoulders have got the wrong head. 


Little old lady, in dress, is quite plain, 
Ribbons and feathers she treats with disdain. 
Why, you would think, by her manners beguiled, 
That she was the mother, her mother the child. 
Such an old look in her sunshiny eyes! 
Quaint are her questions, and odd her replies. 
Now, if at eight she’s as old as you see, 
When she is eighteen how old will she be? 
George Cooper. 











MY EXPERIENCE AT THE MER DE GLACE. 


HE little town of Chamonix was just beginning to awake, and the poor wooa- 

carver across the street was opening his shutters, and arranging his wares in 
the most favorable light, when a little cavalcade left the Hétel du Cygne and started 
off for the Mer de Glace. I had the honor to head the procession on a great awk- 
ward mule, led by a superannuated old Swiss guide. My uncle, also on a mule, and 
the judge on a white horse (rather a novelty for those parts), made up the party. 
How I longed to whip up my beast and have a good gallop through the narrow 
stony streets! But a mule is a mule, and that’s equal to saying that I was forced 
to submit to a snail’s pace. 

‘** Well, we crossed a queer place, half sandy and half icy, the remains of an 
avalanche which had fallen, doing considerable damage some time before, and then 
began to ascend, up, up, up, in and out, in and out, (it was very ‘‘ zigzaggy,”) until 
we could look ’way, ’way down upon Chamonix now gleaming brightly like a toy- 
village in the sun. 

Above and below us immense pines reared their cone-crowned heads. Here a 
mountain stream rushed across our path, hastening to swell the river below. There 
a deep ‘‘ crevasse,” filled with the débris of trees and stones and earth, told us that 
some time not long since, a terrible avalanche had swept ruin and desolation upon 
the peaceful peasants of the valley. Here we pass so near a glacier that we can look 
down into its blue depths. Ah! How it makes one shudder to be so high! There 
up above us tower the grands mulets, like body-guards to the grand Mont Blanc. 
Over across the valley is La Flégére. 

‘*Mais prenez garde ! voici de la neige!” Sure enough, there lay a great patch of 
snow at our feet, and, near by on a rock, a little bunch of blue violets mocked this 
vestige of old winter. Just think, violets and snow side by side, and in June! 

All this I noticed and much more while going up, and it was well I did, for after 
seeing the Mer de Glace, what with the long tramps and mule-rides of the preceding 
days, the fever and ague came upon me in all its violence, and quite spoiled my 
pleasure for the rest of the day. 

But then, one must make the best of inconveniences ; and now it is quite ludicrous 
to look back upon the little, bare, prison-like room where I slept, smothered in 
feathers, — boots, gloves, and all on (persons who have been visited likewise will 
understand), — and the funny, bustling little hostess, and the host with his blue 
trousers and red vest and redder nose and all, chattering away at the top of their 
voices, and I the only interpreter ! 

From the little inn at the top of the Montanvert to the shore of the glacier it is a 
good walk. Of course, to my great regret, I was unable to go. My uncle and the 
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judge started off with Guichard, the guide, and left me with the “ chills” running 
through and through me, and my head throbbing with pain, to try and sleep, which 
I finally succeeded in doing. 

After a troubled sleep, mingled with dreams of avalanches and prisons and mers 
de glace, 1 woke and heard talking in the sall/e-d-manger. All that was said 
could be distinctly heard, there only being a slight partition between the rooms. It 
proved to be my uncle and the judge considering whether to wake me or not, for 
they had returned and were evidently hungry. ‘‘ No, they would n’t wake the poor 
little thing, that would be too bad.” But then, they must have something to eat, 
and how to ask for it was the trouble. 

** We can get along with bread and cheese and wine,” said my uncle, calmly. 

‘* Yes, but what shall we say?” The judge was getting excited. 

“* Why, say, cheese, or cheeso, or keeso, or some other outlandish word. If you 
say it loud the old fellow ought to understand.” 

‘* But why in the world can’t they talk like Christians ?” 

“There! that’s it,” said the judge, rejoiced, ‘‘you’ve hit it! It’s Aasie; I’ve 
heard my wife say it.” 

So they went after the red-nosed host and cried, Xasée/ with all their might ; but 
the poor man of course looked stupid, and must have thought they were mad. Xasie/ 
they shouted again and made signs of eating and drinking, I suppose, but without 
the desired effect. All this while I was forgetting my headache and laughing at 
their dilemma, with a little self-conceit too, I must confess, But I was dreadfully 
selfish and resolved to let them fight it out. Meantime mine host summoned madame 
(the men always do fall back on the women), but in this instance even madame could 
n’t settle the matter. 

**Les messieurs sont fous!” Fortunately they could n’t understand. ‘‘ Mais 4 
quoi servir les messieurs ?” 

**O, I know,” and the judge clapped his fist on the table, ‘‘it’s /rummidge |!” 
(fromage). ‘*I saw it in the conversations; the other’s German. Frummidge, 
madame, frummidge!” 1 couldn’t stand it any longer (perhaps I felt myself the 
need of food) ; I jumped off the bed, opened the door, gave the necessary orders, 
and, in a short time, we were all three enjoying our lunch, — that is, two were, and I 
was pretending. ‘We're so glad you woke up,” said they, ‘‘for the heathen 
would n’t give us a thing to eat.” I was naughty, however, and didn’t confess that 
I’d been listening to it all. 

The ride home was utterly indescribable. Imagine a miserable being wrapped 
up in winter cloaks and uncles’ overcoats, a woollen scarf tied around the head and 
neck, tossed and jolted down a steep mountain-path, all this with a raging headache, 
the rain pouring in interrupted, April-like showers, and two men asking how you 
feel now, and now, — and you have a picture of poor, wretched me. 

They were kind though, and old Guichard was kind ; though he was so provoking 
as not to understand when I asked him to pick me up some of ‘‘ those brown things ” 
which fell from the trees. My fever had set me all adrift, and I couldn’t even recol- 
lect the French for cones. 

With coaxing and pulling and tugging, however, at my obstinate mule (who was n’t 
at all considerate), old Guichard finally brought us down in safety, and I was only 
too happy to alight, feverish, cross, and homesick as I was. 

I really think that the purgatory of that ride amply punished me for my little bit 
of wickedness at the Mer de Glace. 

Lrent, 
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MAPLE LEAVES. 


WHEN the grass is growing green, 
And the ranging geese are seen 
‘ Flying forth 
To their place of congregation in the rivers of the North, 
Then within its heart of wood 
Stirs and leaps the maple’s blood, 
Ever joyously ascending till the leaves begin to bud. 
Over all the verdant meadows newly risen flowers are seen 
In the bright unshadowed season when the maple leaves are green. 


Like a dream the moments fly ; 
Now autumnal days are nigh ; 
All the summer’s bloom is lost, and the fingers of the frost 
Leave the maple leaves all radiant with a sanguinary dye. 
All its lowly comrades scorning, 
Careless of the season’s warning, 
Proudly towers the tinted maple, as it sought to reach the sky ; 
In its ire 
Lifting higher ; 
From the withered earth arising like a pyramid of fire. 
Now the maple leaves are dazzling in the clear September day, 
While the splendor of their color hides the tokens of decay. 


Still the cold is waxing stronger, 

Days are shorter, nights are longer, 
While the nipping breezes chill what the frost has failed io kill, 
And the voices of the summer sound no more on plain or hill. 

Now the maple leaves decayed 

Fall and fade, 

And the parent tree dismayed 
Writhes and tosses, while the whirlwind, from its icy cave set free, 
Shouts around the naked branches in demoniac jubilee. 

Henry De Wolfe, Fr. 


HOW HANS KILLED THE GRIZZLY. 


Hans had been riding over and over the range all day, in search of strayed sheep. 
It was after sundown when he got them all together, and he was several miles from 
home. Driving the sheep into a small open place, where the brush formed a natural 
corral, he made preparations to camp. Picketing his horse where there was plenty 
of wild oats, he built a fire and cooked a rabbit. Having satisfied his hunger, he 
piled some large logs on the fire, and, spreading out his blankets on the ground, lay 
down and was soon lost in dreamland. 

In the night he was awakened by a low growl from Shep and a crackling in the 
chaparral. Too tired and sleepy to rouse up, wondering for a moment whether it 
was his sheep or a wild animal making the disturbance, he again sank into a deep 
sleep. In the morning he saw, within a few yards of him, the remains of two sheep 
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which had been killed during the night. Around them were the tracks of a “‘ griz- 
zly.” A small band of sheep had made their escape from the corral, and two of them 
had fallen a prey to Sir Bruin. 

Taking out a bottle of strychnine, which he carried for occasions such as this, Hans 
seasoned the meat well with it, for the grizzly on his return ; then drove the remain- 
der of the flock home. For two days afterwards it rained, and the trail was so steep 
and slippery that it was almost impassable ; but the third day dawned bright and 
clear. As grizzlies usually come a second time for their meat, and as we knew how 
Hans had prepared for this one, we felt sure he was dead, and were all eager to go 
over to see him. The sight of the head and skin would not be at all satisfactory ; 
we wanted to look at him just as he was. So early the next morning, before the 
sun peeped over the mountains, the horses were brought to the door, ‘‘all saddled 
and bridled.” 

Mounting our frisky little ponies, we rode away, singing and laughing. Nita, my 
Spanish pony, bounded along, tossing her mane and arching her pretty, glossy black 
neck. 

The trail led up mountains and across little flats or benches. At last we began 
descending and had to dismount. The trail was on the north side of the moun- 
tain, and the sun had not dried it off. In some places it was so steep that Nita 
had to put her feet together and slide down; while I had to hold on to the 
bushes, and plant my feet in the tracks. Think of going a mile in that way, down 
and down, slipping and sliding ! 

After going through the brush a short distance, we came out on a broad flat ; 
it seemed as if we had got into a large, beautiful garden. Manzanita bushes were there 
with their dark green leaves, red polished bark, and clusters of pinkish-white flowers ; 
golden buttercups nodded to each passing breeze, and bunches of portulacas blushed 
crimson from out their soft green leaves, ‘* Bloody warriors” peered at us from be- 
hind great moss-covered rocks, and the birds filled the air with their warblings. 

Crossing this flat, we again came to the brush, After a short ride we reached an 
open place. Hans said it was here he left the poisoned meat. I was a little in ad- 
vance of the party ; suddenly Nita snorted and turned back. There, a short dis- 
tance from us, near the brush, lay a dead grizzly. The rest of the party now came 
up and we all dismounted. Although the bear was evidently dead, I approached 
him very cautiously. He was an enormous creature ; he could not have weighed less 
than eight hundred pounds. His fore legs were much shorter than the hind ones, 
and his claws were long and sharp. I saw his tracks where the ground was soft ; 
they looked very much like those of an Indian’s bare foot, only much broader. His 
teeth were frightful, and more than once I looked behind me, half expecting to see his 
mate coming out of the brush ready to carry me off. The fat on the grizzly’s back 
was four inches thick, and when tried out we had four gallons of oil. 

While Hans was skinning the bear, a party of Indians came up, and what is most 
unusual for them, expressed their wonder at the size of the animal in loud tones and 
broken English. They wanted to know if we were going to eat it. They then wished 
to know if they could have it. On being told it had eaten poisoned meat and would 
kill them if they ate it, one took out his knife and, cutting off a slice of the meat, 
threw it to his dog. After watching him a short time, he said, “ No kill um dog, no 
kill um Injun.” We left them helping themselves. 

The grizzly’s head, skin, and claws filled one large gunny-bag, and the fat filled 
another. The day was warm, and we might have been tracked all the way home 
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by the grease which melted and dripped out of the sack. Jennie, the pack-horse, 
shone from head to tail. 

It was almost sundown when we reached the foot of the great mountain. We 
were all tired, and the sight of the mountain, steep.and muddy, was most discouraging. 
It would have been hard enough to ride up, but, what was worse, we had to walk. 
The trail was fit only for deer and other animals, and to go up on horseback was 
out of the question, for it would have been impossible for any one to keep his seat, 
and if one got to rolling off, there was no telling where he would stop. 

We put the bridles over the horns of the saddles, and started the horses on in front 
of us. We then wearily began ascending the mountain. We were getting along slowly 
when some one proposed taking hold of the horses’ tails. As we were all too tired 
to make any objections, the proposition was carried out: The horses took it good- 
naturedly, and all we had to do was to hold on and keep our feet from tripping 
against the many roots and stumps where the brush had been cut out. The horses 
went by the jerk, taking a few quick steps and then stopping to rest, panting and 
snorting the while. After going through these manceuvres times too numerous to 
mention, we reached the top of the mountain just as the sun was sinking down behind 
the hills ; and just as the moon arose over the top of an old pine-tree we rode up to 


the door. Thus ended one very pleasant day. 
Nettie A. F. 


KNoxviL_e, CAL. 


BLARNEY CASTLE, 


ONE fine summer morning we left our hotel in Cork, to make a little excursion 
to Blarney Castle, four miles distant. Concluding that it would be fine to see the 
country, we chartered a ‘“‘jaunting car,” which, by the by, well deserved its name, 
and on that occasion did its duty remarkably well, landing us at Blarney Castle 
in a wofully unsettled state. The old noble aspect of the fortress is gone, and but 
little of it yet remains standing, save an old, square tower, the top of which is sur- 
mounted by a parapet reaching to a man’s waist. 

On the summit of this tower, our guide assured us (on receiving a sixpence), was 
the celebrated ‘‘ Blarney stone,” which tradition says confers on him who kisses it 
wonderful powers of speech, or, in the native tongue, ‘‘ Blarney.” None of our party 
essayed the climbing of the tower except myself and another young Yankee, who 
agreed with Daniel Webster and your humble subscriber that there was ‘‘room 
higher up”; and so indeed there was. After quite a weary climb we reached the 
summit, kissed the stone, and then irreverently seated ourselves upon it. The view 
from the tower is very fine, looking down as it does from its rocky foundation upon 
a beautiful valley far below. It stands high on a limestone cliff rising from the deep 
vale, and is situated in a very commanding position. 

After admiring the fine prospect awhile we began our descent ; on arriving at the 
bottom, what was our surprise and indignation to be told by the guide that what 
we had kissed was not the vea/ ‘‘ Blarney stone,” but that that lay four feet below 
the outside parapet of the tower, and could only be reached by being suspended by 
the heels from the summit. This kind office he politely offered to perform for us 
at the moderate rate of ‘‘a guinea per head,” but we as politely declined, execrating 
him for an Irish humbug. We arrived at Cork late that afternoon, having im- 
mensely enjoyed our excursion, including the cheat, and the ‘®Blarney.” 

Mark S. Hubbell, age 15. 


Montrose, N. J. 
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METAGRAM. — No. 169. 


First I am a kind of fuel. 

Change my head, I am orderly. 

Change again, I am a resting-place. 

Change again, I am an act. 

Change again, I am an article of food. 
“ Percy Vere.” 


WORD SQUARE. — No. 170. 


A mineral. 
Something boys like. 
Poems. 
A cozy residence. 
“ Two Whites.” 


HIDDEN ISLANDS. — No. 171. 


1. Hay-time is fast approaching. 

2. He must be in port, or I consider 
the bargain dropped. 

3. Will Agnew found Landlord Davis 
at home. 

4. In December mud and snow abound. 

5. I can realize a land of wonders. 

6. Chauncey longed to go. 

7. He was borne on a stretcher. 

CG. W. L. 








ENIGMA. — No. 172. 


I am composed of 23 letters. 

My I, 12, 18, is a city. 

My 10, 6, 22, a measure. 

My 7, 19, 7, a valuable feature. 

My 9, 8, an unpleasant person. 

My 5, 13, 2, 17, an Irish term for my 15, 
23, II. 

My 14, 3, a city. 

My 21, 8, a girl’s name. 

My 4, 20, an exclamation of surprise. 

My 16, 2, 13, 5, 17, a department of liter- 
ature. 

My whole is a proverb specially applicable 
to Enigmas. 

Gummidge. 
METAGRAM. — No. 173. 


First, I am something to read. 

| Change my head, and I am a cosey place. 

Change that again, and I am something 
that lovers exchange. 

Change that again, and I am a bird. 

Change that again, and I am an impor- 
tant personage in the household. 





Mary B. Beale. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


EB. Z. E. Nuf. 


No. 175. 
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The Evening Lamp. 
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ILLU STRATED REBUSES. 


No. 177. 
A straight puzzle. Why? 


NO. 176. 
The work of a “ man of letters.” 


14 


Willie D. Facobus. 
No. 178. 


DISTRESS. 


“ Fay Bee Aye.” 
ENIGMAS. — No. 179. 


I found that I became my first 
Because I lived in it reversed. 
Jack Straw. 


No. 180. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 
My frst is in ruin, but not in spoil. 
My second ’s in bake, but not in boil. 
My ¢Aird is in spit, but not in broil. 
My fourth is in hunter, but not in foe. 
My fifth is ifi rake, but not in hoe. 
My sixth is in deer, and also in doe. 
My seventh is in lance, but not in dart. 
My whole was a well-known master of art. 

















C. Clinton. 


CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 
No. 181. 

. Hard Working Brethren. 

. Marvellous Light. 

. Her Books Sell. 

Comic Delineator. 

. Woodland Warbler. 

. Unusually Successful General. 

. Great For Talk. 

. Always Loyal. 

g. Terrible Complainer. 

. Mighty Artist. 

. War’s Triumphant Soldier. 

- Wonderful Historic Perseverance. 

. Widely Honored Statesman. 

14. Our Worthy Humorist. 

15. Oliver’s Youthful Friend. 


METAGRAM. — No. 182 
Behead a country of Asia, and leave a 


OWANP WD 


Ella Hinman, age 12. country in Asia. Geologist. 
ANSWERS. 
147. Pans, naps, span, snap. 158. Sofa. 
148. 1. Tomato. 2. Potato. 3. Onion. 4 159. NAIL 
i beg w. Carl, tNNS 
149. 1. Co ‘ora. 2. Warp, war. 3 
on” we -LAS H 
150. Pate, amy a ie. Kate, gate. 160. Gilmore. 
151. 161. Horace Greeley. 
E i ; A 162. towns s 
oe ae oO ENS 
TART NEEDS 
152. Constantinople. IND I 
153. “‘ What’s the worth of anything AS 3S A 
But so much money as *t will bring?” 163. 1. Flute, late. 2. Glan, lass, ass. 3 
Pa hats) (thew) (earn) an y)(th in g) (butt) | Scowl, cowl, owl ; acom, cow 
so much) money) (as ’t) (will) (bring). 164. “The girl I left behind me.” 
154. — xpectations,” (Great X speched, 165. Erie. 
‘See ickens. hit 166. Tag. Py selina Ruby. 
5 ki 167. 1. Diamon 2. . q 
ae « Foul — by yy Charles Reade. 4 Onyx Topaz. ° 


157. E, ear, eas 


5- 
168. "ie kanee. 

















NEXT YEAR. 


7 number for January, 1873, begins the 
NINTH VoLuME of “ Our YounG Forks.” 

The magazine is now older in years than its 
youngest readers, while—as we are gratified to 
Jearn from numberless sources — its oldest readers 
have not outgrown it. ‘I am now /wenty-seven” 
writes an original subscriber, “ but I am not yet 
aged enough to do without you, and I trust I 
never shall be.” “‘ Although we commenced tak- 
ing ‘Our Young Folks’ as a juvenile,’’ writes 
another, “ we now keep on taking it as a family 
magazine, and we older ones are quite as eager 
to see its dear, familiar face each month, as any 
of the younger children can be.” “ Last year,” 
writes a youth of twenty, ‘‘I thought I was get- 
ting too old to take ‘Our Young Folks’ any lon- 
ger, so I subscribed for —— and —— instead; 
but I have come back to it again this year, and 
I still find in it more really entertaining and in- 
structive articles for me, than in both the other 
periodicals.” 

These extracts, taken at random from among 
hundreds ‘of similar expressions of good-will by 
readers both old and young, are quoted here, not 
in any spirit of vain-glory, but as showing that 
the plan on which this magazine is conducted has 
proved a permanent success. Although specially 
adapted, by the style and subjects of its articles, 
to interest youthful readers, our aim will still be 
to make it entertaining and instructive to all. 
Even in providing for the wants of the youngest, 
we shall endeavor to give what will at the same 
time amuse the more mature. 





Tue following may be named as some of the lead- 
ing features of “ Our Young Folks” for 1873 : — 

A new serial story, by the author of “ Jack 
Hazard” and “ A Chance for Himself,” entitled 

“DOING HIS BEST.” 

Although d d to be plete in itself, like 
each of its predecessors, this story will continue 
the narrative of Jack’s fortunes, showing him at 
school (where he has some funny experiences), 
going into business for himself (before he is six- 
teen), and meeting with some curious adventures, 
in which Lion and others of our old friends have 
a share. It will begin in the January number, 
and be continued throughout the year. 








This will be accompanied by one or two shorter 
serials, sketches of Travel, biographical tales, pa- 
pers on the Photograph, the Telegraph, Astron- 
omy, Electricity, etc., sketches of Natural History, 
and a great profusion of stories, poems, miscella- 
neous articles, and puzzles. 

“Our Young Contributors,” which has proved 
so popular and unique a feature of this magazine, 
will be continued. 

All our favorite contributors will remain with 
us, and some new ones will be added to the list. 

“Theodora,” who, as “‘ The Prairie Nymph,” 
has achieved so wide a popularity among “ Our 
Young Contributors,”’ will be promoted to the 
body of the magazine. The first of her sketches 
as an “old contributor,” entitled “The Little 
Sac’s Revenge,” will appear in our next number. 
One or two other “ Young Contributors” will 
also be promoted during the year. 

Picture Stories will continue to be a feature 
of the magazine; and “ Our Letter Box” will be 
open to our many friends as heretofore. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Fotxs” :— 

A question of philosophy has been brought up, 
and we have agreed to leave the decision to you. 
The question is: whether there is any sound pro- 
ceeding from a fallen object, if no one is within 
hearing distance? The theory has been advanced 
that all sound is not heard. Can there be any 
sound where there is no ear to hear it? The ex- 
ample has been given of a fallen stone ; when per- 
sons are within hearing distance a sound is heard, 
but when no one is within hearing distance, is 
there any sound? 

If any of our “ Young Folks” can give us any 
ideas on the subject, we would be much obliged 
if you would permit them to do so in the “ Letter 
Box.” 

Wishing for a speedy solution, we are 

Yours truly, 

Ipa Davipson, Epmunp Davipson, 

Este_te Morris, Lottie Morris, 

Carrigz Davipson, Lutu Romer. 


We should like to answer your question by ask- 


ing another. “What do you mean by the word 
*sound’?” Your difficulty lies in a definition. If 
sound is, strictly speaking, “ the sensation excited 
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in the organs of hearing by the vibrations of the 
air or other medium,” then certainly there can be 
no sound where there is no ear to hear it. But 
taken in its larger sense, as certain vibrations of 
which the ear is designed to have cognizance, 
sound may be conceived to exist where there are 
no organs of hearing. This is the popular idea 
of sound, and it is in accordance with common 
sense. Light is also supposed to be produced 
by vibrations, though of another sort; but would 
you say that there can be no light where there is 
no eye to perceive it?— See articles on “ Acous- 
tics” in any Cyclopedia or Natural Philosophy. 


WE are sure that not one of our great family 
of Young Folks can read the following remarkable 
letter without emotion, but that all will share our 
deep and earnest sympathy with the suffering, 
patient, cheerful writer. It has done us more 
good than many a sermon; may its beautiful 
lesson touch the hearts of all as it has touched 
ours | 


MEADOWCROFT, September 23. 
Dear “ Younc Forks, — 

I would like to write to you once. I have taken 
you ever since you first came out, and have 
learned to love you dearly. I am lame and sick, 
and I shall never be well again. The other day 
I was reading the October number, and my little 
niece said, “Auntie, do you think you can be 
happy in heaven without the ‘ Young Folks’?” 

I love dearly to read of children, as well as to 
watch them. I never was a real child. I am 
eighteen now, and since I was six years old I 
have never put my foot on the ground or been 
farther than the garden. I have many friends, 
old people and young people, middle-aged people 
and children, and everybody is very kind to me. 
I count all my books my friends too, and you are 
one of the dearest. 

Dear “‘ Young Folks,” may your life be a long 
one! May you cheer other hearts as you have 
so often cheered mine! When I am gone, may 
you live on, helping the right, hating the wrong, 
teaching good wherever you go! I have read 
many books written for children by great and 
good men, by gentle, noble women, but I have 
read nothing that seems to me so well suited to 
the needs of children as your bright pages. I have 
suffered much in my lifetime, and have tried hard 
never to complain ; often when I could do noth- 
ing but lie with my eyes closed to keep back the 
tears, I have wished your bright face came oftener 
to cheer me. 

Good by, dear friend! I may not live to see 
you enter on a new year. I cannot live till the 
spring flowers come again, and read your welcome 
tothem. God is going to take me home soon ; I 
know it and feel it. He has called me, and I will 


Our Letter Box. 
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go gladly to him, knowing that I there shall find 
no pain and no sorrow, though he has seen fit to 
give them to me here. May your life be long and 
prosperous ! 
Lovingly, 
Mary Sr. Jouns. 
Written for her by her niece. 


Alice M. S.— By looking into Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary you would have found culvert defined as 
“an arched passage or drain for water beneath a 
road, canal, or railway.” The description, and 
accompanying illustration of Jack’s escape from 
Sellick, should make the subject clear to an atten- 
tive reader. 


Annabel V. D.— Scott was thirty-nine years 
old when he wrote “ The Lady of the Lake.” He 
produced “The Lord of the Isles” when he 
was forty-four. — Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney resides 
in Milton, Mass. — Bret Harte’s full name is 
Francis Bret Harte. 


H. L. H.—We do not remember the adver- 
tisement you ask about. —The address of the 
makers of the toy steamer “ Nellie” has twice 
appeared in the “ Letter Box,” in answer to cor- 
respondents. Please hunt it up, and save us the 
trouble of giving it again. 


Fenny Bouncer writes: “I want to tell you 
how very much I liked ‘In the Old Time,’ in the 
October number of ‘Our Young Folks.’ It is 
such a sweet picture! ‘Our little Woman,’ too, 
I like very much, — but so I do everything in your 
magazine. 

“T am so glad every month when it comes. .. . . 
I don’t believe the ‘ Young Folks’ all know what 
a nice book the magazine makes bound. I am 
so proud of mine! Do J. R. O. & Co. bind 
them? 

“Ts ‘ Theodora’ never to write any more? Per- 
haps she has no more adventures. I am sue 
those she has told about are enough for one girl, 
or would be anywhere but in Kansas. 

** Love to all my Young Folks cousins.” 


You will see by our announcement elsewhere 
that {* Theodora” is to appear as an o/d contribu- 
tor (though still young in years) in our next num- 
ber. — Yes, Jenny, J. R. O. & Co. do bind “Our 
Young Folks,’ and a very handsome volume the 
numbers for each year make. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL OUR READERS. — Now 
is the time to renew your subscriptions and to 
induce your friends to subscribe. Take this num- 
ber of the magazine, show it to those who are 
unacquainted with it, tell them what you know 
of it, calling their attention to the publishers’ pro- 
spectus, and see how easy it will be to send us 
half a dozen new names. 
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FITCHBURG, October 10, 1872. 
Dear Epitors or “Our Younc Forks,” — 
Will you be so kind as to explain through the 
columns of “The Letter Box,” the meaning of 
the symbolical letters in the cross on the cover 
and title-page of Longfellow’s “‘ Divine Tragedy ’’? 
I have followed the advice of Mr. E. E. Hale, 
and confessed ignorance to those wiser than my- 
self, without obtaining the desired information. 
Yours sincerely, 


I. A. Harris. 


in which the central X, itself a cross, is made to 
do service in the spelling of each of the four words 
composing the legend, and thus to bind them 
ingeniously together into one four-sided symbol, 
is used not only in “‘ The Divine Tragedy,” but 
appears on the covers of each of the three vol- 
umes of Mr. Longfellow’s great poem of “ Chris- 
tus: A Mystery,” — “‘ The Divine Tragedy,” “The 
Golden Legend,” and “‘ The New England Trag- 
edies.”” The words are Latin, and their significa- 
tion is as follows: Lux, Tue Licut; Dux, Tue 
Leaver, Guipg, or Heap; Rex, Tue Kine; 
Lex, Tue Law,—all appropriate epithets ap- 
plied to the character of Christ. 


“ Naturalist,” who had a letter in our October 
“Letter Box,” is informed that there is a letter 
waiting for him at this office. 


“ Ruhtra.” — It is not known, but it is consid- 
ered tolerably certain, that Sir Philip Francis 
wrote the “ Junius Letters.”— The authorship 
of “* Consistency, thou art a jewel” is not known. 
— We should prefer original articles to transla- 
tions, for ‘‘ Our Young Contributors.” 


Our Young Contributors. Accepted articles: 
“ Musical Boxes,’’ by Redgauntlet; “ At the 
Fair,” by C. E. M.; “ Baby Waking Up,” by 
Daisy; “ Carl’s Playthings,’’ by Alice C. Os- 
borne ; “ The Young Lexicographers,” by Bertie 
Clark ; and “ Lighthouse Martha,” by Blanche 
Van Wagenen. 

Agajn this month our honorable mention list 
contains some very creditable essays and poems ; 
— “A Long Tramp,” being a description of some 
boys’ adventures at the White Mountains, by 
Excelsior; “‘ You and J,” a pretty little poem by 
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Alice M. E.; “A Day's Snipe-Shooting on Long 
Island,” by Wm. Roberts ; “‘ Garrets,” by Con- 
stance Marvin; “ Zhe Story of a Sunflower,” 
by H. E. B.; “A Christmas Story,” in verse, 
by Mary E. Sinclair; “‘ The Three Maidens,” by 
Ella C. Hartley; “ Our Voyage,” by May; “A 
Walk through the Thuringian Woods,” by Fanny 
M. Winsor ; “ Morning,” by Alice L. Lothrop; 
“ Fairies and Fairy Stories,” by Edith Chester- 
field; “Accomplishments,” by Effie Vernon ; 
“ Shakers,” by Maud Huntingdon; and “ My 
Life in Camp,” by Daisy, — as good as anything 
on our list, though rather long, and the writer neg- 
lects to state her age. 

“ Our Lou,” by Ivie, age 12, is a pretty picture 
in verse, — but, dear Ivie, down and dong cannot 
possibly pass for rhymes in ‘‘ Our Young Folks.’’ 


SOME NEW BOOKS,—We hope all the 
readers of “Our Young Folks” are collecting 
libraries, and, as fast as circumstances permit, are 
securing the best new books suited to their age 
and tastes. The following books, lately pub- 
lished, are well worth their attention : — 

“‘ Marjorie’s Quest,” by Miss Jeanie T. Gould 
(James R. Osgood & Co.), is a very fresh and 
readable book for such older young folks as ap- 
preciate and enjoy Mrs. Whitney’s and Miss Al- 
cott’s stories. It is not like these, but is for readers 
of about the same age, and has the elements of 
a large and healthy popularity. 

** Roundabout Rambles,” by Frank R. Stock- 
ton (Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.), is an illustrated 
library of wonders in one volume, crowded with 
a great variety of excellent pictures accompanied 
by descriptions or stories of nearly all marvellous 
things under, on, and above the earth. 

“* Daisy’s Companions,” “ Deborah’s Drawer,” 
and “Doll World,” by Mrs. Robert O’Reilly 
(Roberts Brothers), —a little box full of wholesome 
and finely entertaining stories for our younger 
readers, who will find these books good and pretty 
enough for a place of honor in their little libra- 
ries. 
 “ Boarding-School Days,” by Vieux Moustache 
(Hurd & Houghton), is a handsome book for older 
young folks, and so and dable that 
young-hearted old folks will find it attractive. 
The adventures and experiences of school life are 
recounted with spirit, and a fine manly tone per- 
vades the story and makes it doubly commend- 
able. 

“ Little Folk Life,” by Gail Hamilton (Harper & 
Brothers), —a series of stories of school life at Ap- 
plethorpe, interesting in themselves and told with 
the vivacity and humor for which the author is 
famous. The book is intended for younger read- 
ers, but is too fresh not to attract the attention 
of parents as well. 

“The Ad 
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lock-Craik (Harper & Brothers), — a sort of fairy 
story, of a Brownie who lived in a cellar, played 
harmless pranks, but took delight in helping chil- 
dren be good-natured and kind. 

The second volume of Underwood’s “‘ Hand- 
Book of English Literature,” comprising “ Ameri- 
can Authors,” has just been issued by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard. It contains selections from, and 
biographical and critical notices of, more than one 
hundred and fifty of the leading writers of this 
country, giving thus a more complete survey of 
the field of American Literature than can be found 
anywhere else within so small a compass. The 
first volume, devoted to “ British Authors,” has 
already been noticed in these columns and highly 
recommended, 

“Lessons to Children about Themseves,” by 
A. E. Newton, is an excellent little work, which, 
in the form of questions and answers admirably 
designed to teach children to think, gives an 
amount of useful information on the all-important 
subjects of the Auman body, health, and life, 
which one might look for in vain in many a larger 
treatise. The style is clear and simple, and the 
book is well illustrated. Sent by mail, prepaid, 
by the publishers, Newton & Co., 19 Brattle St., 
Boston, on receipt of the price (60 cents). 

* A Chance for Himself” has just been issued, 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., in a handsome volume, 
with all the original illustrations, and a new fron- 
tispiece showing Jack with the basket of coin 
stumbling over the log upon the heads of the 
Huswick boys and their watermelons. This makes 
the second volume of the “ Jack Hazard” series, 
of which “ Doing his Best” is designed as the 
third. For sale by all booksellers; sent also by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price ($1.50) by 
the publishers. 


Home AmusEMENTS, — Our young folks have 
been greatly delighted by the receipt of a box 
closely packed with a large variety of games, puz- 
zles, and home amusements for the winter even- 
ings. They are mostly new, and highly entertain- 
ing as well as instructive. Among those best 
adapted to our readers, are the parlor games of 
Carromette and Magic Hoops; also the Check- 
ered Game of Life, Monarchs and Thrones, Na- 
tionalia, Authors, Characters from Dickens, 
Sequences, Fapanese Backgammon, etc. The 
Model Ship and the S: hed-up Loc tive are 
mechanical puzzles from which the names of the 
several parts of vessels and their rigging, also of 
locomotive engines, may be easily learned. The 
Kindergarten Alphabet and Building Blocks and 
Weaving and Braiding will interest the younger 
members of the family circle. 

The publishers and manufacturers of these 
amusements are Milton, Bradley, & Co., of Spring- 
field, Mass., who deserve the gratitude of old folks 
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as well as young for their many ingenious contri- 
butions to the means of making home attractive 
and happy. Send them a stamp, and you will re- 
ceive a complete catalogue of their manufactures 
and publications, with prices. 

An old friend of “ Our Young Folks” contrib- 
utes to the Letter Box this capital Charade. Who 
can find the answer? 

First. 
First step in the ladder of scholarly knowledge, 
First half of a title bestowed by a college, — 
Well known in all lands, though in Greece it was 
nursed, 
Though small, yet a leader far-famed, is my first. 
Second. 
Wilful, eager, restless, rude, — 
Seldom fairly understood, — 
Needing patience, having none, 
Risking limb and life for fun. 
Third. 
Should you walk up Broadway 
On the first day of May, 
Or through Donnybrook during the Fair, 
My third you will find, 
Even should you be blind, 
In perfect development there. 


My Whole. 
A penniless boy in an Orient land, 
A magical treasure held fast in his hand, 
Before which wild visions of beauty unrolled, — 
Recall but his name, and my riddle is told. 
Laura D. Nicos. 


Sessie Elliman. — The lines 
“ There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 
occur in the second scene of the fifth act of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. 


In answer to Alice C. Tuck's question, “ How 
to preserve leaves and ferns?” — 

Carrie Fohnson writes : “ As soon as they are 
gathered lay them between wet paper, put them 
under a press or pile of books, and keep them 
there until the paper is dry ; they retain their nat- 
ural color and do not curl up.” 

C. A. Morse says: “ A kind of varnish called 
‘ megilp’ rubbed over them, after they have been 
carefully pressed, will preserve them very well.” 

E. Grace Shreve says: “ Press them with a 
warm iron under a newspaper, and then place 
them in a large book and put heavy articles on 
that until you wish to arrange them in vases. 

Elsie Ventnor says: “ Bleach them. They must 
be dried and pressed first, after which wash them 
carefully in ‘ Labarraqué’s Solution’ (a prepara- 
tion made for the purpose, and that can be pro- 
cured at any drugstore at fifty cents per pint). 
After this wash them several times in clear water, 
then dry them in a warm sun, or by the fire. They 
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can be put underneath a glass shade and kept for 
years in this way. — Another method is to arrange 
them as a bouquet, tacking them on a piece of 
pasteboard. ‘The green of the ferns contrasting 
with the rich autumn tints gives a very pretty 
effect. The leaves look better when varnished. — 
Or you can fill a vase with sand, and arrange the 
ferns in it. They will look as if they were grow- 
ing there and will do nicely to ornament a bracket 
or mantle. In all of these cases the ferns and 
leaves must be dried first.” 


C. A. M. is informed that his question regard- 
ing paper moncy has been answered in the “‘ Let- 
ter Box.” 


Epitors or “ Our Younc Fotks, — 

I see you sometimes insert puzzles that are not 
original. I will send one which was cut from an 
old paper some time ago, and which I think (if 
you consider it worthy a place in your magazine) 
may interest some of the young people. 

I do not know the answer, and have not met 
any one who could solve it. 

A constant reader, 
P. E. K. 
so Pounds Reward. — The celebrated Anne 
Steward left in her will a bequest of so pounds 
sterling to whoever should solve this riddle. — We 
believe the reward has never been claimed. 


“ The noblest object in the world of art, 

The brightest gem that Nature can impart, 

The point essential in a lawyer’s case, 

A well-known signal in the time of peace, 

The farmer’s prompter when he drives the 

plough, 

The soldier’s duty, and the lover’s vow, 

The planet seen between the earth and sun, 

The prize that merit never yet has won, 

The miser’s treasure, and the badge of Jews, 

The wife’s ambition, and the parson’s dues. 

Now, if your noble spirit can divine 

A corresponding word for every line, 

By the first letters quickly will be shown 

An ancient city of no small renown.” 

NEW YORK, September 20, 1872. 

Epitor “Our Younc Forks,” — 

Will you please answer me a few questions? 

1. Which is farther east, United States or Bra- 
zil? 

2. What is the origin and meaning of the phrases 
“ suited to a T.” and “ O. K.’’? 

3. Where is a good place in New York City to 
get your magazine bound? 

4- What do you think of my handwriting ? 

Joun B. Powers. 


1. For the answer of your first question we refer 
you to any common atlas. 

2. “ Suited to a T.” means suited to the nicest 
point. The origin of the phrase was probably an 
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emphatic repetition of the last letter of the word 
suit,— ‘It will suit toa 4.” “O. K.” are the 
initial letters of the comically spelled words olf 
korrect (all correct) ; the meaning is obvious. 

3. Take your magazines to be bound to the 
New York agents of this magazine, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 713 Broadway. 

4 We do not specially admire your handwriting. 


TueErz is ingenuity, if not much sense or poetry, 
in these rhymes, arranged in alphabetical order, 
by a well-known contributor : — 


Bella declares that I ’m not able 

To make a dozen rhymes to Badel. 

So here I boldly cut my cable, 

And voyage in quest of rhymes. To-day, Belle, — 
If 1 may invent a little fable, — 

The swallows flitting about the gable, 

And robins building of sticks and hay, Belle, 
And bluebird’s beak and noisy jay-bill, 

(I own, that rhyme is n’t quite O. X., Belle,) 
And many more birds that I can’t label, 

For I’m not wise like you and Mabel, 
(Why Madel, do you ask me? Nay, Belle, 
Do not be too precise, I pray, Belle !) 

All in their holiday array, Belle, — 

Doves in purple, and crows in sable, 

The little brown wren that haunts the stable, 
And even the canary over the table, — 

All joined, this meaning to convey, Belle, 
That “‘ where there ’s a will, there is a way,” Belle. 
I willed to rhyme, and did it! Yea, Belle, 
Here I am at Z, and cry, “‘ Huszay, Belle!” 
“ Execrable ! abominable ! 

Worse and worse!” I hear you say, Belle. 
Still, here are zwo dozen rhymes to Babel ! 


B. C. Trenck, Jessie Elliman, Mrs. D. H. 
Clark, Lucy Lee Batchelder, Eleanor G. Whitney, 
“The Happy Four,” and “ Jot,” send answers to all 
our last month’s puzzles ; Alice Eddy, T. G. S. W., 
Tony Bricktop, Minnie B. King, Alec Beasley, and 
the *‘ Two Whites,’”’ answers to all but one; and 
Carolina, Belle Vannevor, and Mary and Matt, an- 
swers to all but two. Other early answers are re- 
ceived from Ruth Miles, F, Lewis, Mattie H. 
| Munro, Allie Withington, Mary Giles, Arthur G. 
Hatch, “ Percy Vere,” Charlie L. Cook, Gracie 
| Raymond, Harry Walsh, Carrie Johnson, Mary B. 
} Beale, E. D. C., Helen F. Mackintosh, E. Grace 
| Shreve, Addie E. Hahn, Johnnie Brooks, Agnes 
L. Bennett, and C. H. Green. 


Rhymed versions of the Picture Story of *‘ The 
Hornet’s Nest,” by Jenny Bouncer, C. Y. F., and 
Ella D. C. ; prose versions, by Mary B. Beale and 
Paul E. Moore (age 7). — Millie Savage sends a 
list of 637 words made from ‘“ Manufactories,” 
E. Grace Shreve a list of 918 words, Willie A. 
McClure, 700, Edward P. Metcalf, 801, Nellie E. 
Packard, 1,000, and Israel A. Kelsey, 1,304. 
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